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FEW years ago no 
rain fell in the 
desert of New 


Mexico and northern 
Old Mexico until almost 
the last of August, and 
the: arid stretch, ordi- 
narily a desert in name 
only, became a true des- 
ert, as dry as the ‘‘ Val- 
ley of Dry Bones.’’ 
Arthur Mayo, a ‘‘ten- 
derfcot’’ from Alabama, 
was spending the sum- 
mer on his Uncle Henry 
Mayo’s ranch in south- 
west New Mexico, near 
the international boun- 
dary. About the middle 
of August Arthur’s aunt 
fell seriously ill with 
typhoid fever, and his 
uncle had to go with her 
to the sanatorium at El 
Paso. Except for a few 
Mexican laborers, Ar- 
thur was now the only 
occupant of the lonely 
ranch. 

‘*Don’t let the horses 

get over into Old Mex- 
ico,’’ his uncle had said 
in parting. ‘‘If they 
should stray across the . 
desert at this time and 
fail to find a ranch 
where there was water, 
they’d die of thirst be- 
fore they could get back. 
T’ll leave you my motor 
cycle, and if anything 
goes wrong here at the 
ranch go to Hermanas 
and get some white man 
to help you.’’ 

In spite of Arthur’s 
watchfulness the horses 
did get away into Old Mexico 
or somewhere else; at any 
rate, they disappeared. Ar- 
thur at once rode over to Her- 
manas on the motor cycle to 
get a white man or two to help 
him hunt them ; but the white 
men either were busy or were 
not looking for the job of hunting horses in 
that blistering desert heat. Arthur returned 
to the ranch disheartened. 

But just as he reached the ranch house he 
met three ‘‘prairie schooners’’ full of refu- 
gees coming out of Old Mexico, driving their 
half-famished cattle before them in search of 
a place where they could get water enough 
to tide them over until the coming of rains. 
They told Arthur that they had seen horses 
such as he described at the Massey ranch two 
days’ journey to the south in the state of 
Chihuahua. 

Arthur wasted no time in making a start. 
He knew the Masseys, and knew that they 
would help him to bring back his horses. 
His plan was to ride down on the motor 
cycle, borrow some men from the Masseys 
to drive his horses back, and motor leisurely 
home behind them. 

Within an hour from the time he had «met 
the refugees he had packed his knapsack, 
strapped his blanket and water bag to the 
motor cycle and was ready to start. He did 
not take the time to refill his gasoline tank, 
for he had filled it just before starting to Her- 
manas, and knew that the Masseys always 
kept gasoline on hand to run their big pump. 

Arthur rode all the afternoon, camped that 
night at the base of some low foothills, and 
the next day about noon reached the Massey 
ranch. He was astonished and dismayed to 
find the ranch deserted. He shouted, banged 
on the door of the ranch house, climbed the 
tower of an old broken windmill to see 
whether he could discover the men anywhere 
about the ranch, but all to no purpose; the 
Masseys were gone. Like the other people 
in the region, they had no doubt pumped 
their wells dry and had now gone forth in 
search of water for their cattle. Leading out 
from the corral were the tracks of two or 
more wagons almost wholly obliterated by 
humerous hoof marks. His own horses were 
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ORAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


HE LOST TWO HOURS PUSHING HIS MACHINE ACROSS THREE MILES OF SAND DUNES. 


doubtless in that herd! He 

could probably soon over- 

take an outfit that would 

move as slowly as that one probably would. 
But he wanted a drink, and his water bag 
was empty. 

Not only was his water bag empty; to his 
dismay, he found that the gasoline in his tank 
was nearly gone. He searched for water and 
gasoline, but to no avail. There, still sticking 
in the well, was the dead pump—a pump that 
required six horse power to run it; but the 
engine had been removed from the blocks and 
stored away in a little outbuilding. He could 
find scarcely a drop of water in the place. He 
did find about a quart of muddy, watery 
gasoline; he poured it carefully into a bottle, 
which he thrust into his knapsack. 

Remounting his motor cycle, he made all 
haste to overtake the refugees. At that hour 
it was blazing hot; the sun sent sheets of 
shimmering haze across the wide, barren mesas ; 
the sand was like hot ashes full of blistering 
cinders; and from time to time a hot wind 
beat against the boy’s face like the breath from 
a furnace. For two hours he followed the 
trail of the refugees, as it wound among the 
mesquite hummocks or crossed the dead, crisp 
grass of the thirsty mesas. 

About three o’clock he thought he saw the 
covered wagons and the creeping herd of horses 
and cattle ahead of him. As he stood shading 
his eyes and trying to peer through the glim- 
mering heat waves, one of the wagons slowly 
increased in height until it looked like a tall, 
white tower; two more followed its example, 
and then the others, until finally the whole 
cavalcade appeared only as brown and white 
smears across the horizon. 

‘*Mirage,’’ murmured Arthur. ‘‘I wish the 
crazy things would cut it out for to-day at 
least; they’ll get me all mixed up on distances 
and directions. ’’ 

He was beginning to suffer disagreeably 





IN THE ‘VALLEY OF DRY a 
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from thirst; however, as 

he pushed forward along 

the well-marked trail he 
gave little heed to the fact, for he-felt now that 
he would soon overtake the Masseys. 

But half an hour later he had an experience 
that showed him the folly of going into an 
unknown desert with anything except a horse. 
He came suddenly upon the banks of a sunken 
river and got into loose sand. He lost two 
hours pushing his machine across three miles 
of sand dunes. When he emerged from the 
tall, blossoming bear grass that marked the 
river bank, the Massey outfit was nowhere to 
be seen. In all that wide mountain valley, as 
far as he could see, there was absolutely no sign 
of human life. It was now after five o’clock, 
and Arthur hoped that the Masseys would 
camp early and so allow him to reach them 
that night before his gasoline ran completely 
out. An hour later, as he was still following 
that winding trail and straining his eyes to 
catch a glimpse of the refugees, his engine 
went suddenly dead. 

He strained the muddy stuff in his bottle and 
poured it into the tank, but to no purpose. It 
would sometimes flash a half dozen times in 
succession, and rouse his hopes; then it would 
absolutely refuse to flash again. Laboring 
feverishly between hope and despair, Arthur 
struggled until dark. At last, after removing 
the lamp, he hid the machine in a mesquite 
thicket, and walked painfully forward along 
the trail. He was now suffering almost un- 
bearably from thirst. After he had walked an 
hour, the trail ran into sand that the wind had 
so shifted that no hoof or wheel mark was dis- 
cernible. Keeping the general direction that he 
had kept all the afternoon, Arthur crossed the 
sandy place and tried for a long time to pick up 
the trail on the other side ; but his lamp showed 
only tall, tough, dry grass, which gave no sign 
of having been trodden recently. 

Footsore, weary, disheartened, and half dead 





from thirst, Arthur gave 
up all hope of ever re- 
covering the trail of the 
Masseys, and turned his 
steps due north. In that 
direction, he knew, lay 
the international boun- 
dary and the village of 
Hermanas, where there 
was plenty of water. So 
he moved toward the 
North Star. The wind 
changed presently from 
hot to cool; the crickets 
sang in the mesquite 
bushes. Arthur soon 
became drowsy—so 
drowsy that he could 
not possibly keep his 
eyes open or put one 
foot before the other. 
Lying down on the 
sand, which had sud- 
denly become cool and 
inviting, he slept until 
sunrise. 

The sun rose blazing 
hot, and there was not 
even a drop of dew to 
make the morning seem 
like morning. Arthur’s 
thirst had increased 
during the night, and 
he wished that he had 
slept near the trail in- 
stead of turning north. 
But he knew it was 
hopeless to turn back 
now and try to overtake 
the Masseys. 

As he started north- 
ward again he prayed 
that some cattleman, 
some Mexican, or even 
some outlaw, might see 
him. The burning sun 
rose swiftly above the 

distant mountains, —one hour 
high—two hours high, —and 
still he could see no sign of 
life in all those wide mesas. 
The shimmering heat haze 
was growing denser and 
denser every hour. Arthur 
was now suffering all the 
tortures of the desert thirst, which is swift 
and terrible. He often found himself wan- 
dering aimlessly, not following the landmarks 
that he had picked out on the mountains to 
the north. 

A little way to the east he saw a beautiful 
lake of water—a lake surrounded by a wide 
marsh in which lush water grasses were 
growing. Arthur knew that it was a mirage, 
yet he could hardly refrain from turning his 
steps toward it. Perhaps it was real water, 
after all ; perhaps he was near the RioGrande, 
and the great Elephant Butte Dam up in the 
mountains had broken and this was the flood 
water. Had not the mighty Salton Sea been 
formed in just that way? How foolish of 
him to die of thirst with a great body of 
water so near at hand! 

Without giving himself time to consider the 
matter, he dashed forward with all the speed 
he could muster, tumbling over the mesquite 
hills, clambering up sand dunes, getting torn 
with thorns and choked with dust and sand. 
Finally his foot sank into a rabbit burrow 
and he fell on his face in the hot sand. 

After a minute he sat up. ‘‘How silly of 
me to chase that thing!’’ he said to himself. 
‘*T’ve seen the same thing every hot day this 
summer from the door of our ranch house, 
and there isn’t a lake of water within five 
hundred miles. ’’ 

He gazed a long time at the shimmering 





horizon. A mocking bird rose from a grease- © 


wood bush close by and began to warble and 
trill. Arthur got stiffly to his feet and looked 
round him. Fifty yards away lay the carcass 
of a steer that had died perhaps the year 
before and perhaps twenty years before. 
Arthur straightened up resolutely. 

‘**T’ll walk north, due north until I drop, ”’ 
he muttered; ‘‘and I won’t drop until I am 
utterly unconscious !’’ 

He started once more. Sometimes he forgot 
where he was and walked on mechanically, 
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like a person asleep. From time to time he 
stopped and surveyed the mesas in every direc- 
tion for some sign of human life. Dust devils 
whirled across the desert, circling and dodging 
as if pursued, and throwing sand and dust 
high in the air. Wide lakes of water appeared 
to the right and to the left of him. Arthur 
kept laughing at those appearances to assure 
himself of his sanity, yet the thought that one 
or another of them might be another Salton 
Sea come down from Elephant Butte kept 
tormenting him. 

He had plodded on for some distance, when 
he gave a great cry of joy. There, a little 
way to the northeast, winding gracefully up 
over the foothills, was a broad, well-beaten 
road. 

‘‘Hurrah!’’ he cried. ‘‘I’m back in Uncle 
Sam’s territory at last! That’s an auto road 
—it’s the Borderland Drive or I’m a 
liar! If ever I reach it I’m safe! 
There are twenty autos a day on the 
Borderland; some one will pick me 
up sure |’? 

He started forward at a shambling, 
uncertain trot. Then he stopped to 
look again. A cloud of dust was 
rising from the road at the point 
where it seemed to enter the foothills. 
Surely an automobile was coming 
toward him across the mesa. A 
moment later a cloud seemed to rise 
halfway up the road. That was 
puzzling, for Arthur was sure that 
there had been nothing in the high- 
way at that point. The cloud spread 
all along the road, which gradually 
became straighter and led the eye up 
and up above the foothills and above 
the mountains beyond—straight up 
into the blue-gray sky. And even 
while Arthur gazed, dismayed, the 
whole thing dissolved into a cloud of 
dust and drifted siowly away. 

‘A dust devil,’’ he cried, ‘‘a dust 
devil and nothing more !’’ 

Throwing himself upon the scorch- 
ing sand, he buried his face in his 
arm. He felt ready to give up the 
struggle. A great yellowish-green 
lizard, covered with black dots, came ° 
and looked at him as if in wonder. 
A mottled, yellow horned toad scut- 
tled from beneath his legs and fled 
through the low sagebrush. At last 
Arthur rose once more and staggered 
blindly north. 

**] will never give up while I have 
the power to think,’’ he kept repeat- 
ing to himself as he staggered on. 
His tongue was parched and. so 
swelled that he could not close his 
mouth, and he knew that he would 
soon become delirious from thirst. 

When he had gone on for about an 
hour, during which time he had more 
than once lost all sense of his sur- 
roundings, he became suddenly aware 
that he was wading through short, 
crisp dead grass. To the left and 
right lay the numerous carcasses of 
cattle that had perished of thirst there 
in the Valley of Dry Bones. But 
although Arthur’s brain was numb 
and he was half delirious, he realized 
that those very carcasses were a sign 
that water was near. In extremely dry seasons 
in the West the cattle gather to the wells and 
water holes; as the water becomes scarcer 
and scarcer the weaker among them perish one 
by one, until the place looks like an ancient 
battlefield. 

Here was a trail made by the cattle that 
had survived. Without noticing the great puffy 
rattlesnake that buzzed its warning beside the 
path, Arthur staggered along the trail. Now 
and then he stopped to look for the well der- 
rick or the ranch house that promised to be 
near. : 

Suddenly he saw it—not half a mile away— 
the deserted shack of a once prosperous ranch. 
Here possibly was water! He wanted to run; 
only by a supreme effort of the will did he 
force himself to a slow and cautious gait, lest 
he should tumble and not be able te get up 
again. -At last he found himself standing by 
the side of the shack, holding to it to keep 
from falling. 

There before him was a drilled well, with 
a ten-inch casing showing a foot above the 
ground; but the pump was gone, and the 
engine was gone, and the windmill, if there 
had ever been one, was gone. 

**It’s the same old story as at the Masseys’ !’’ 
he groaned. ‘‘But wait; there’s no pump in 
that casing to keep me from drawing water 
out of it.’’ 

He crawled across the thirty-foot space be- 
tween the shack and the well and dropped a 
pebble down the casing. He heard the sweet, 
tantalizing tinkle of water at the bottom. 

**Water! Water!’’ he shouted. ‘*Water— 
and I’m going to have it!’’ 

His eyes searched the premises for a rope 
and a bucket small enough to go down the 
casing. There was no rope, but in a corner 
of the corral there was a snarl of hay wire. 
He managed to reach the spot and, sitting flat 
on the ground, began laboriously to untangle 
the wire and to piece it together bit by bit. 








DRAWN BY MAY AIKEN 





and fifty feet of it. 
bucket. There was none outside the shack; 
he pushed open the door, and inside found a 
ten-pound lard pail. He attached it to his 
wire and, weighting it with a cobblestone, 
lowered it away. , 

It rubbed the rusty sides of the casing and 
when it reached the first joint it stuck. Arthur 
was in despair. Steadying himself by holding 
to the protruding casing, he once more searched 
the premises with his eyes. Near the old 
foundation of the gasoline engine that had 
worked the pump he saw a burned-out dry 
cell. Forgetting his weakness, he leaped to it 
and picked it up; but the sudden exertion was 
too much for him, and he felt himself growing 
faint. At last, however, he managed to crawl 
back to the well. When he had knocked 


OF COURSE IT WAS ALL WEARY WORK. 


the sealing wax from the top of the dry cell 
and. scooped out the solution until the can 
that contained it was fairly clean, he made 
a hole on one side with the little blade of 
his knife, attached the wire and lowered it 
away. ; 

Two minutes later he was drinking. The 
water was not very good, but he drew and 
drank three times before he discovered the fact. 
Then he crawled into the shade of the shack 
and fell sound asleep. 

Even as he dozed off he had been aware 
of a caravan of covered wagons, with cattle 
driven before them, approaching from the 
southeast ; but he paid little heed tothem. An 
hour later he awoke. A woman and three 
men were pouring water on him and inquiring 
whether he were alive. It was the Massey 
outfit, which he had tried so desperately to 
overtake. 

‘*How did you-all get behind me?’’ he mur- 
mured. 

Mr. Massey himself was a little. way off, 
studying his tracks in the sand. 

‘“‘Why, boy,’’ he said, ‘‘were you behind 
us? We were making pretty good time, for 
we didn’t have very much water with us for 
the cattle, and we wanted to make this place 
as soon as possible. But how did you get 
here? Not straight north across the desert?’’ 

‘*Yes, straight north !’’ 

‘*My heavens, boy !’’ cried Massey. ‘*You’ve 
walked across one of the worst deserts in the 
state of Chihuahua. Look here, aren’t you 
Henry Mayo’s nephew that came out from 
Alabama? Well, you may be a tenderfoot in 
some things, but you’re no serub when it comes 
to pure grit. But how did you come to be 
down in these parts? Where’s your pony? 
You didn’t walk, surely ?’’ ; 

‘*No,’’ replied Arthur, and then he told the 
story. 

‘*Well! welll’? murmured Mrs. Massey in 
astonishment. ‘‘To think that a lad no older 


things at this time of year!’’ 


Then he searched for a | to cross the desert on one of those motor-cycle | back after your machine. I aim to tell Henry 


Mayo when I see him that his nephew is the . 


‘*We’ ve got your horses here, all right,’’ said | grittiest tenderfoot’ that ever came West!’’ - 


WISHING AND WORKING 
Ciy Harriet Prescott Spofford &) 


load of empty barrels passing she wished 

she might have ten thousand dollars 
before the month ended ; every time she saw a 
white cat washing its face she uttered the 
same wish; every time she saw a load of hay 
go by, every time she saw the new 
moon, every time she saw the first 
star of night—she uttered that wish. 

You might think that with such 
eagerness of desire, Aunt Charlie 
would have exerted herself .to get the 
coveted sum. Nothing of the sort. 
She sat on the narrow piazza in sum- 
mer and read a novel, when she 
could find one ; and in winter she read 
her novel and did a trifle of sewing or 
mending, and as little sweeping and 
dusting as possible. 

Mrs. Randall, the children’s mother 
and Aunt Charlie’s sister, owned the 
small house and the farm, about the 

tax on which the town authorities 
were very lenient; and the income 
from some savings-bank funds that 
‘ the mother and Aunt Charlie owned 
between them was just enough to 
keep their bodies and souls together. 

**But what can I do?’’ asked Aunt 
Charlie. ‘‘I can’t teach. Even a 
kindergarten takes special talent or 
something. I can’t paint; I ean’t 
play. Ican’tearnacent. And Ido 
loathe housework. ’’ 

So the mother did the most of what 
there was to do, and Aunt Charlie 
kept her hands white and went on 
with her novels. 

‘*Dear me!’’ she said. ‘*Was that 
the first bluebird? I wish—’’ Then 
there was a moment’s ceremonial 
silence. ‘‘The longest lane has a 
turning,’’ she continued. ‘‘There’s 
Clarence Comer, who went off to the 
Klondike; he was my very warm 
friend; and I know if anyone ever 
made a fortune, Clarence did. No 
one has heard from him for so long 
that he can’t be living, and if he 
made a will he would certainly leave 
me a good provision. Every day I’m 
expecting a letter to tell me about it.’’ 

‘*Nonsense, dear !’’ said the mother. 

** And then, there’s Uncle William. 
Perhaps he was drowned in the South 
Seas and perhaps not. And he may 
come walking in any day, and bring 
the wealth of the Indies with him.’’ 

‘*You read so many novels, Char- 
lie,’’ said her sister. ‘‘No, nothing 
of that sort is possible. We’re just 
plain poor, Charlie, and there isn’t 
going to be any miracle to change it.’’ 

“‘Oh, well, Mary, you never did have any 
imagination or aspiration. You’re contented 
to be plain poor, as you call it. I’m not. Oh, 
there’s a calico horse! I wish —’’ 

Everyone knew what Aunt Charlie wished. 

‘*Muvver, ’’cried ‘‘ Tossie,’’ otherwise Master 
Thomas Randall, who, with his brother Billy, 
was eating bread With molasses on it, ‘‘O muv- 
ver, I doned suffing for you! All the beans 
comed up wrong, and I turned ’em down and 
planted ’em right. ’’ 

‘“*O Tossie,’’ cried Aunt Charlie angrily, 
‘*you’ve just ruined your mother’s garden! 
Why can’t you let things alone? That’s the 
way beans — There goes a mare and colt! I 
wish un 

The mother went out to see whether Tossie’s 
fingers had been busy with other things. But 
the carrots were already feathery, and the beets 
had a pinkish tinge, and the earlier beans, 
which had escaped Tossie’s attention, were 
thinking of climbing, and it was high time to 
plant the corn. Her garden, although only of 
a few rows, was flourishing. Billy could get 
some slender branches on the edge of the 
swamp to stick in for the peas, and Tossie 
must be made harmless. 

‘* Tossie,’’? she said, ‘‘ you want to help 
mother some more? Then you bring your 
cricket and sit and watch the little brown knob 
on that stem. It’s a bud. It will grow and 
grow, and by and by open, and out will come 
two tiny leaves all crinkled and green.’’ 

Tossie entered on his task with pride and 
joy. He varied it, of course, by observing 
how far a toad ran out his tongue to catch a 
fly and by watching an ant carrying a dead 
beetle three times its size. Occasionally he 
ran to throw his arms round his mother’s neck 
as she knelt at her work, and to assure her of 
his affection ; and from time to time he diverted 
himself by tickling the toad with a straw, or 
‘by adventuring his rosy little face into the 
thicket where a bird had hid her eggs; but he 


| Dyer time that ‘‘ Aunt Charlie’ saw a 








always returned to his post. . At dawn, now, ~ 
the mother was up and out while the dew still 
lay on the fences. There was so much to do 
in the garden, and the breakfast of bread and 
milk she could set out later. Suddenly, as the 
sun came up, a bright glint flashed down beside 
her; it was a ray on Tossie’s tousled head. - 
The strings and buttons of his clothes were 
tangled every which way. But what of that? 

**T help my muvver in her garding!’’ cried 
the little fellow. 

After several of these mornings,-in the 
latter part of which Aunt Charlie languidly 
dusted chairs and tables and took sips of her 
novels in between the dustings, Mrs. Randall 
thinned out the beets; the pickings made an 
excellent dinner, well boiled with a piece of 
pork. Presently there were the early peas, and 
Billy carried enough of the first string beans 
round to the big boarding house behind the 
hill to pay for next year’s seed. 

“It is really quite a garden,’’ said the 
mother. 

‘*You must love to dig in the dirt, Mary,’’ 
said Aunt Charlie. 

‘*Did you ever think of the beautiful things 
that come out of that dirt, Charlie?’’ she 
replied. ‘The roses, the white lilies?’’ 

And here was the corn like an army with 


banners, and ready for. hoeing; that mother 


should know how to do that would have passed 
Tossie’s comprehension if mothers did not 
know how to do everything. Billy had stuck 
the sticks in for the peas, and had dug dande- 
lion greens for the boarding house; and the 
store was taking all the vegetables that the 
mother could spare and was paying her in 
flour and meal and small quantities of other 
groceries, and now and then a little meat. 
Not much meat; a piece of corned beef, boiled 
with a cabbage, for Monday, sliced cold for 
Tuesday with a potato, cold again for Wednes- 
day with hot biscuits, hashed for Thursday ; 
and then picked salt fish for Friday, and baked 
beans for Saturday, and fish balls for Sunday. 

There were a few hens that now and then 
contributed an egg, and sometimes a hen that 
was past her usefulness furnished a banquet. 
The mother rejoiced that all went so well; the 
garden flourished, the children grew, and only 
Aunt Charlie, going on with her wishing and 
her watching for the postman, moaned about 
the fare. ; 

Early in the summer the mother counted her 
pennies, and bought a pig. And cannibal 
though she felt herself, Mrs. Randall was 
comfortable in the thought of half the pig 
salted down for winter use, and of sausages 
and other porcine provision. 

Rows and rows of the beans she left to dry, 
and some of the peas as well. A good pea 
soup, with bits of pork boiled in it and bits of 
toast floating in it, she thought a nourishing 
dish for young and old, even if Aunt Charlie, 
instructed by her novels, thought it should be 
only the first course. 

The squashes were yellowing; and there 
was one big fellow that she let Tossie feed by 
putting the little pout at its neck into a pan of 
milk,—a man took care of the old cow for half 
her milk,—and the way that squash grew 
would have made you open your eyes. And 
the potato bugs! Tossie’s fingers came in 
handy there, and Billy felt like a wild hunter. 

By this time the mother was brown as a 
berry, but Tossie took care to assure her that 
he loved her just the same. He stood on the 
bed and clasped his pudgy arms round her 
neck ; he was brown as a berry, too. 

One day, after much persuasion, Aunt Charlie 
was pressed into the service, and they all went 
blueberrying up the heath. Aunt Charlie had 
a headache the next day and did not go again; 
but the others went for a part of every day 
while the berries lasted; and the store took all 
they brought. So there was the cloth for a 
new suit for Billy, which should be made in 
the fall evenings, and for a jacket and knicker- 
bockers for Tossie, who was soon to doff his 
petticoats and be a man. Also there was a 
‘‘merino”’ for Aunt Charlie, who would have 
to take heart of grace and make it herself, and 
an enveloping waterproof for the mother. ‘‘I 
really need it,’’ she said apologetically. 

When the potatoes had been uncovered,— 
digging them was a festival of accumulation 
and wild search,—and when beets and carrots 
and turnips and squashes and a few onions 
were safe in the cellar, the mother felt her 
work had been well rewarded. She had run 
some candles from bayberries that she had 
gathered at odd moments; but that was when 
she had nothing else to do, as she again apolo- 
getically said, for they had kerosene, and she had 
no right to waste time. She sold them all the 
next spring to the guests at the boarding house. 

That next spring what a big boy Tossie had 

















- He was quite pleased with some 
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grown! His yellow curls had been shorn, with | mother, showing her the check. ‘‘We keep | and to take care of us and keep us comfortable. | the surface, and there are times when it is 
some tears from his mother, some protestation | the house and garden,’’ she went on, ‘‘so that } So here’s your five thousand dollars. ’’ 
from Aunt Charlie, and much rejoicing from | we can raise hens and squabs and have bees, 
himself and Billy. He nobly presented acurl|and all the rest of the land is Mr. Eliot’s. | not dreaming? I’m wide-awake? Well, now 


** Are you sure?’’ said Aunt Charlie. 


very much overdone or, worse still, when the 


‘*T’m | water is not equally distributed. 


Another circumstance that, I think, is re- 


to his mother and another to Aunt Charlie. | The money is enough to start the boys in life | you can never say there’s no good in wishing!’’ | tarding the advance in quality of American 
© 





freckles on his nose ; and he knew 
a number of psalms and hymns 
that sounded much like gypsy 
patter as he repeated them with 
various lapses of memory and 
meaning. 

When he had undressed down- 
stairs and knelt to say his pray- 
ers, for he hated to go up into 
the chill chamber, he repeated 
prayer after prayer and hymn 
after hymn, not always coher- 
ently, to be sure. At last his 
voice would trail away into si- 
lence and he would have to be 
carried upstairs. He would have 
one arm about his mother’s neck 
and kiss her in his sleep. Oh, 
certainly life had its eompensa- 
tions! 

Aunt Charlie was wishing by 
the first dandelion or the first ped- 
dler’s cart of the season when the 
mother decided to break up the 
next field and have a great har- 
vest of potatoes. A few were left 
sprouting in the cellar; but she 
must have more, and Billy and Tossie and 
she would cut out the eyes. She had made a 
little maple sugar from the maples at the outer 
edge of the fields and pastures; Billy had made 
the slits and put in the spills and set the pans 
to catch the sap, and she had boiled it down. 
After the great storms of early spring Billy and 
she had brought home many armfuls of broken 
boughs from those trees to eke out their fuel. 
And with what maple sugar she took to the 
store—she had not the heart to take it all, for 
the boys had such a sweet tooth, and Aunt 
Charlie, too, and she did like a bit herself— 
she got the potatoes for her planting. 

Of course it was all weary work. But al- 
though many and many a day the mother 
ached in every bone by nightfall, yet her 
heart was light. The boys had kept beside 
her—Billy helping, Tossie hindering, all three 
happy. ‘‘I see money in the bank,’’ she said 
to Aunt Charlie. 

‘*T guess you see it in the clouds, and it will 
fall dew and ruin the potatoes. How are you 
going to pay that man who’s helping you?’’ 

‘*He takes some of the crop for pay. He’s 
as poor as we are. Why, I would pay him if 
I had to sell my wedding ring!’’ 

‘*Much that would bring !’’ 

‘*Why not let me hope, Charlie?’’ the mother 
said gently. 

And the mother kept on hoping; and in the 
end her hope was justified. Never was such a 
field of potatoes seen as where they blossomed 
on the lowland and climbed the slope beyond. 

‘*See, ’’ said the mother, ‘‘what a thing it is 
to work in the earth! If it 
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WINNING THE NATIONAL OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP AT BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS, IN 1913. 





OUIMET IS AT THE LEFT; VARDON IS IN THE CENTRE, AND RAY AT THE RIGHT. 


THE GREATNESS OF GOLF 


wid 


QO’ all the aspects 
that the won- 
derful game of 
golf has presented dur- 
ing recent years none 
is more noteworthy 
than the rapid growth 
of rivalry between the 
players of the United 
Kingdom and those of 
the United States. In 
spite of the fact that 
Mr. Walter J. Travis 
of New York won our 
amateur championship 
in 1904, the great events 
of the game in England 
and Scotland were largely domestic affairs 
until a year or so ago. Interesting as they 
were, they lacked the strong appeal that they 
have had since American golfers began to 
make serious attempts to capture the honors 
of the game in its recognized stronghold. 
When a nation believes that it has nothing 
to fear from foreign rivalry in a sport, it is 
likely to lose the keen edge of its excellence in 
that sport. For several years I have declared 
that the standard of British golf is deteriorat- 
ing. Although certain judges for whom I have 
profound respect do not agree 
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hadn’t been for you and me © 
and Billy there wouldn’t have 
been a single hill of potatoes 
here. Mother’s little farm- 
ers |’? 

Tossie felt his importance 
in the matter so keenly that, 
when a strange man ina run- 
about. stopped and called over 
the fence to ask whose .pota- 
toes those were, he replied, 
‘“My muvver’s and mine. I 
helped make ’em.’’ 

““By George, Eliot,’’ said 
the man’s companion, whom 
Tossie vaguely knew as some 
one called Lawyer Bangs, 
‘‘here’s the very spot! The 
very place you’re looking for ! 
Rich bottom land, pasture, 
woodlot;: and place your 
bungalow high on the hillside with the view 
of the lake and the mountain. It’s exactly 
what Mrs. Eliot wants!’’ 

‘*T wonder if the owner will sell?’’ said the 
stranger. 

‘‘Nol”’ said Tossie with uncanny under- 
Standing. ‘‘It’s all the home my muvver’s 
gotl’’ 

‘*Well, let’s see,’’ said the stranger. 
your mother ?’? 

He pointed at the woman in the sunbonnet, 

leaning on her hoe. Mr. Bangs was already 
out of the runabout and over the wall and 
speaking to her. 
; Some twenty minutes later the mother came 
into the house with the stranger and Mr. 
Bangs. And when the men went away she 
held a strip of paper that made her hands 
tremble. 

It was a check for five thousand dollars. 
She had signed various papers with which Mr. 
Bangs was provided, and which the men took 
away with them. } 

‘“‘T never dreamed for a moment that the 

was worth anything except what we 
could get off of it!’’ she sighed. 

“‘Oh,”’ said Aunt Charlie, who was wiping 
two saucers at once to save time, ‘‘there goes 
a white cow! I wish —’’ 

‘*And here is half of it, Charlie!’’ said the 
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with me, my own play con- 
vinces me that I am right. I 
should not have won the open 
championships that I have won in 
recent years if the standard of golf 
had been what it used to be. I know 
too well that I cannot make the shots 
now that I could make in the nineties. 

The rivalry of America is likely to 
awaken the golfers of Britain to the fact 
that a satisfied, happy-go-lucky attitude 
toward the game is not likely to preserve 
the greatness of golf as a pursuit calling 
for thought, skill, concentration, restraint, 
resource, adaptability, and all the other 
qualities that enter into it as they enter 
into no other pastime. 

Signs have not been lacking, since 
America began to offer serious opposition, 
that this nonchalance of the British golfer 
has given way to the pursuit of higher 
ideals. It is hard to remember any season in 
which our players practiced so diligently and 
thoughtfully for the amateur championship as 
they practiced in the spring of 1914, when they 
knew that Mr. Francis 
Ouimet, Mr. Jerome 
Travers, Mr. Charles 
Evans, Junior, and oth- 
ers were crossing the 
Atlantic, determined to 
carry off our honors. 

Until now America 
has not produced the 
number of first-rate play- 
ers that might have been 
expected. To be sure, 
Mr. Travis won his fa- 
mous victory in 1904; Mr. 
II. H. Hilton, perhaps 
the most scientific ama- 
teur golfer that Britain 
has.ever seen, was beaten 
in the United States 
amateur championship 
at Wheaton, Illinois, in 
1912, when defending 
the title that he had 
gained at Apawamis ° 
twelve months earlier; 
and Mr. Edward Ray 


HARRY VARDON 


is one of the greatest of 
golfers. He has been 
six times Open Cham- 
pion of Great Britain, 
and in 1900 he won the 
Open Championship of 
the United States. 
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and I were conquered 
by Mr. Francis Ouimet 
in the United States of 
America open cham- 
pionship at Brookline, 
Massachusetts, in 1913. 
We of an older golfing 
country know how to 
pay full homage to the 
victors in those events, 
but, after having made 
two extensive tours in 
America, I can fairly 
say that the number of 
really good golfers in 
the States is small com- 
pared with the number 
The reasons for that are, I think, 












in Britain. 
fairly clear. Owing to the turf, Americans in 
many places have not the same chance as our 
men to learn the advanced shots that in Britain 
are almost indispensable to success in champi- 


onship play. The visitor to the United States 
not infrequently finds his ordinary mode of 
procedure upset by the hardness of the ground. 
In such circumstances it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to play the shot that, after flying a 
considerable distance, stops close to where it 
pitches. When the turf is like a sheet of iron 
the application of all the back-spin in the 
world will not check the lively ball at its fall. 

That shot—the finest in the game—was abso- 
lutely impracticable on the sandy greens in the 
Southern States when, in 1899 and 1900, I paid 
my first visit to America. Even the compara- 
tively inert gutta-percha ball could not be made 
to stop quickly. I can imagine how the more 
resilient modern ball must gallop over those 
adamantine deserts. 

Although I did not renew my acquaintance 
with the Southern courses during my visit in 
1913, I found in other places the same hardness 
of the ground—so different from the velvety 
character of the turf at home. Nevertheless, 
the conditions generally were very much better 
than they were on my tour fourteen years 
earlier. Where water had been laid on the 
courses, the ground was of a kind on which 
the truly scientific shots could be attempted 
with considerable hope of suecess. The Amer- 
ican plan of laying pipes underground and 
filling them with water, so that the moisture 
rises and keeps the turf in the desired condi- 
tion throughout the summer, is admirable. 
At home all our watering is accomplished on 





HARRY VARDON (RIGHT) PLAYING AT BALTUSROL, NEW JERSEY. 
RAY IS AT THE EXTREME LEFT OF THE PICTURE. 





golf is the simple character of 
the courses. It is possible, to be 
sure, for a green to be too ‘‘diffi- 
cult’’—it may leave next to no 
margin for cover, and so induce 
the average person to play a cau- 
tious, ‘‘pawky’’ sort of game that 
can never give him the thrills 
that the sport ought to provide. 
We have been inflicted with some 
such courses in Britain. But 
even that kind of course is better 
than the course that goes to the 
other extreme, and furnishes only 
very easy tests; and that kind 
seems to be the rule rather than 
the exception in the United States. 

During my latest tour nothing 
astonished me more than the sim- 
plicity of the courses. Here and 
there a real trial of the game was 
to be found,—at Detroit and 
Mayfield, for example,—but for 
the greater part my recollections 
of the expedition are of somewhat 
humdrum, stereotyped courses, 
with an absolute minimum of 
bunkers. 

I do not see how that scarcity of difficulties 
can help leading to a certain haphazardness in 
play. When there is so little to fear, the 
player is likely to lack the incentive to perfect 
himself in the hundred and one ways that 
mean so much in Britain, where the courses 
generally bristle with hazards. This easy 
golfing life undoubtedly tells against American 
players when they visit us. The first need of 
the United States, in order to improve the 
standard of its golf, is a general stiffening of 
the tests provided by the golf courses. 

Another reason why the number of really 
good golfers is smaller in the United States 
than in Britain is that in most parts of the 
United States you cannot play golf in winter. 
In that respect we in 
Britain are at a consid- © unoerwooo a unoerwooo 
erable advantage, for un- 
questionably it is a very 
great help to be using 
your clubs all the year 
round, even if you do not 
play a great deal in the 
cold and damp months. 
In America most players 
have to make a fresh 
start every spring; it 
must be rather hard for 
@ man to have to stop 
playing in the fall just 
when he has got the 
‘*feel’’ of the thing—the 
knowledge that the shots 
are coming to him. 

If twenty of the best 
players in the United 
States would spend five years in our country 
I do not know who could beat them. The 
American temperament seems ideal for the 
game —it is disclosed in the excellence of 
the whole race in the delicate art of putting ; 
and, moreover, the American golfer is always 
ready to study details of the game. 

Golf is a wonderful game, a grand game, a 
valuable game to the community—the finest 
game in the world. No doubt you would 
expect a keen devotee of golf to eulogize it in 
this way, but I think that everyone who has 
acquired a wide experience of sports is satisfied 
that golf has certain qualities that no other 
form of recreation possesses. And those qual- 
ities make the game of immense service to its 
fullowers—especially those whose work is sed- 
entary and mental. 

Most of its followers are agreed that golf is 
an absolutely sure means of diverting the mind 
from worries about business or other matters. 
For some reason, when you are playing golf, 
it is almost impossible to think about anything 
except the game. It completely absorbs your 
attention, and no other 
pastime does that for two 
hours atastretch. This 
power of the game is per- 
haps its strongest recom- 
mendation. Men who 
lie awake half the night 
thinking of their work, 
and who dream about it 
when they go to sleep, 
forget it for two. won- 
derful hours when they 
go out for a round of 
the links. 

The incidents of the 
game take possession of 
the very soul; you find 
yourself walking along 
thinking of absolutely 
nothing! At first blush 
that may not seem an 
altogether desirable state 
of mind for an intelligent 
person, and it is possible 
that some one will ask 
how a man remembers 
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that he has been thinking about nothing. It| 


is not easy to explain, but the fact remains 
that the player who has hit the ball two 
hundred yards or more down the course, and 
who realizes from the ‘‘feel’’ of the shot that 
it has gone to the right spot, relaxes completely 
from his previous concentration. As he -walks 
instinctively in the direction that the ball 
has taken, his contented mind declines to con- 
sider anything at all; when he catches sight 
of the ball his alertness and intensity of 
thought return at once, for he begins to reflect 
how he shall play the next stroke. For the 
man who ordinarily has to use his brain at 
top pressure, that surely is an ideal state of 
affairs. 

How many people attribute the lengthening 
of their lives to golf it would be impossible to 
say. I can call to mind many acquaintances 
who declare that they never felt really well 
until they took up the game of the links. We 
know that in numerous cases doctors prescribe 
golf and nothing else for their patients, and 
that the effectiveness of the remedy has been 
proved a thousand and one times. Golf exer- 
cises most of the muscles of the body, although 
not in a violent manner; it calls for more 
walking in a day than any except a very 
energetic person would voluntarily undertake 
in a week. 

Although golf provides ideal physical exer- 
tion, it does not make a person muscularly 
powerful in an unusual degree. It makes 
him normally healthy and 
strong, and that surely 
is just what everyone 
wants to be. The excep- 
tionally strong man, who 
has great corded muscles 
and can lift huge weights, 
cannot hope to achieve 
much success at the game. 
For golf you need mus- 
cles sound, vigorous and 
flexible; the secret of the 
true golfing swing is not 
to allow the body to ac- 
quire any degree of taut- 
ness. 

And yet golf undoubt- 
edly hardens the body. 
In the winter, when there 
is not a great deal of play, 
I put ona certain amount 
of flesh ; people tell methat 
I am “‘ getting stouter.’’ 
Nevertheless, I weigh 
less in the winter than I 
do in the summer, when 
rounds on the links make 
me as fit as the proverbial 
fiddle. 

Many golfers have re- 
course to dumbbell and 
similar exercises under 
the impression that they 
thus are likely to increase 
the length of their driv- 
ing. Personally, I think 
that their idea is wholly 
wrong; the muscles need 
to be easy. I know a 
sculptor who is a keen 
habitué of the links and 
whose constant work with 
his right hand has greatly 
developed the muscles of 
the arm. The result is 
that he cannot raise the 
golf club with the desira- 
ble freedom ; he is muscle- 
bound. 

The man of lissom build 
has only to swing easily, 
and to receive advice 
from a competent person as to the right track 
for the head of the club to follow, in order to 
become a good golfer. 

Many a player of perfect build for the game 
arrests his progress by cramping himself and 
tightening his muscles. 

Golf is a rare test for the nerves. Soldiers 
who have been under fire and hunters who 
have faced big game will tell you that to 
address the golf ball on the tee when the match 
is all square with one hole to play, or to have 
to get down a four-foot putt in order to save 
a situation, makes them more nervous than 
anything else on earth. 

In the matter of temperament, Americans 
have impressed me as being ideally consti- 
tuted for the game; they certainly seem to 
be cooler putters than Britishers. And tran- 
quillity of mind means nearly everything in 
putting. 

How great are the possibilities of American 
players I know full well as the ‘esult of two 
tours in the United States. I ave read that 
eight hundred thousand Americans play the 
game, and the number must be increasing 
tremendously every season. They are fol- 
lowers of the finest recreation that has ever 
been devised. Golf breeds eternal hope, for 
everyone believes that he is sure to improve at 
it sooner or later; it encourages many virtues 
that are valuable in everyday life, —restraint, 
coolness in crises, discipline, integrity, —-every- 
thing, in fact, that tests the human character. 
It is the perfect exercise, and it fosters imper- 
ishable memories that are a joy forever. 


No one forgets his best shots and his best 
round ; every detail of them stands out vividly 
| in his recollection. 1 love to think of my own 

best shot; it was a stroke at Northwood, 
near London, by which I made the ball rise 
| perpendicularly for forty feet, so as to escape 


the clubhouse walls,—it was lying within a 
foot of the building,—and then sail. forward 
over the roof.and drop a yard from the hole. 
Those are the little memories that are a solace 
in old age. The person that has never played 


golf has missed one of the privileges of life. 


THE HANDICAP 


“By Mabel Nelson Thurston» 
In Eight Chapters -:- Chapter Five 


LIZA’S refusal of the 
E A. O. U. invitation fell 
upon the class like a 
thunderbolt. Somehow, in spite of 
her ‘‘queerness,’’ it never once had occurred 
to anyone that she could dream of refusing. 
‘*T hope you’re contented now!’’ Martha 
Edgerton declared. ‘‘The idea of being snubbed 
by a girl like Eliza Lee! We might have been 
inviting her to a game of tennis for all the 
appreciation she shows. ’’ 
‘*T don’t think her letter is unappreciative— 
exactly,’’ Charlotte said slowly. 
‘*Well, if you can find any appreciation in it 











you have sharper eyes than I have.’’ 
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“OH, DID YOU SEE THE GIRL WITH THE CAMEOS? SHE'S A HISTORIC 


CHARACTER. SHE'S OUR CLASS HANDICAP.” 


‘*Ts it fair to judge when we don’t know her 
reasons??? Sue asked. 

‘*She hasn’t honored us by giving any that 
I can discover !’’ Martha retorted.. 

‘‘Oh, but she has a reason,’’ Mary Blair 
broke in earnestly, ‘‘I know she has! You 
can feel the ‘sorry’ all through the note. 
O girls, don’t you see that you can?’”’ 

Sue nodded. Charlotte reached for the note 
and read it again thoughtfully. The rest broke 
into a tumult of argument. Certainly Eliza 
Lee threatened the harmony of the class as 
nothing had done before. in the whole three 
years. When the crowd finally broke up noth- 
ing had been decided; but as usual it was 
Mary Blair who had the last word. 

‘*But we must be nice to her just the same. 
I know she’s lonesome; I just know it!’ 

How lonesome Eliza Lee really was, Mary 
Blair could not possibly have imagined. Eliza 
was walking home slowly, because she could 
not face the loving eyes of her two old cousins 
until she had herself in hand. It had been 
the hardest day of all the sad, hard weeks. 
Several of the girls had deliberately avoided 
her; by an unfortunate chance, Sue and Mary 
Blair had both had to hurry off for something, 
and had only nodded to her across the room. 
Of all the girls only Charlotte Murray had 
stopped to speak to her. 

Eliza dropped down on a log by the roadside 
to try to think it out. Six more months of it— 
of the loneliness and hurt and ‘‘difference’’ ; 
of seeing the happy times all round her and of 








| being shut out of them herself. How could 


she endure six months of it? 

‘‘Oh, I wonder why it had to 

be so hard!’’ she cried. ‘‘If 
only I never had come!’’ 

But there were Cousin Emily and Cousin 
Charlie, and Albert and the children at home. 
And if she could not be one of the girls, there 
was Miss Arnold and the chance to study. 

‘*You are clear downright selfish, Eliza 
Lee!’’ she concluded. ‘‘You don’t deserve a 
single one of all the lovely things you have. 
Now go home and behave yourself—do you 
hear ?’’ 

And of course things grew easier after a 
little. Most of the girls were pleasant, and 
Mary Blair and Sue took 
pains to be nice. Now 
and then there was a bit 
of school fun, too, that 
caught her in its whirl, 
and there were always 
great events to describe 
to the cousins or to write 
about to Cecily and Miss 
Prissy. But the one un- 
failing joy of those weeks 
was Theodora Arnold. 
By the help of the extra 
lessons Eliza was getting 
a steady hold upon her 
physics, but it was some- 
thing greater than phys- 
ics that the young science 
teacher gave her. It was 
the courage to fight her 
lonely battle at the times 
when it was hardest. At 
those times it always 
seemed to her that she 
saw Theodora’s eyes 
looking steadily into hers, 
and she would cry to her- 
self, ‘‘She’d have done 
just as I am doing! I 
can’t disappoint her. I’ve 
got to go the way she’d 
want me to.’’ If Theo- 
dora could have guessed, 
it would have helped her 
in battles of her own. 

So the first term passed, 
and the Christmas holi- 
days, which Eliza spent 
at Cousin Charlie’s be- 
cause she could not afford 
to go home; and January 
went by,—a little drag- 
gingly, the girls of the 
A. O. U. thought, for the 
holiday gayeties were still 
bright in their memories, 
—and then, in a night it 
seemed, dullness van- 
ished, and the little world 
was all athrill with ex- 
citement. Girls fluttered 
through the corridors in 
flocks; they gathered in eager groups at every 
corner. Mary Blair’s room was overflowing. 
The whole place hummed like a linden tree 
when the bees have found its blossoms. For 
the senior reception was coming. 

Eliza Lee, on the wistful edge of all the 
excitement, would have been less than a girl 
had she not been stirred by it, too. There 
were moments—difficult, heartsick moments— 
when she lingered near some group vainly 
hoping to be ‘‘counted in’’; sometimes she 
wondered whether she had better go at all. 
But what would Cousin Charlie and Cousin 
Emily think? And the people at home, and 
Cecily, whose imagination had centred about 
the reception ever since she caught sight of it 
in the prospectus? Surely she could not tell 
them all that she had stayed away because 
the girls did not want her; and if she ignored 
the matter altogether, they would think that she 
was sick and everyone would worry. 

No, clearly there was nothing to do except 
to go—unless, indeed, fate intervened in the 
guise of storm or accident. Eliza was swept 
by alternate longings for such an intervention 
and dread of it. . 

Cousin Emily, far more excited outwardly 
than the girl, fluttered about her with endless 
questions and conjectures. Cousin Emily was 
too frail to go out evenings. Even Cousin 
Charlie was not going to stay. He was to take 
Eliza to the school, and Uncle Thompson, the 
old man of all work, was to come for her at 
eleven o’clock. 

To the two old people, to whose shut-in lives 





Eliza was the most wonderful thing that had 
come for years, the girl was youth and romance. 
They never dreamed that she was not in the 
very heart and centre of everything. It was 
pain to Eliza to know this, but she could not 
hurt their dream—she knew how it hurt to 
have dreams broken ! 

So Cousin Emily, with her sweet old face 
shining with happiness, planned and dreamed 
over Eliza’s dress. 

The dress itself was a thin white one more 


than three years old; but as Eliza had never © 


in her life been to a real party, and as it was 
a lifetime since Cousin Emily had been a girl, 
neither realized the pathos of the poor, cheap, 
old-fashioned dress. If Eliza had doubts, she 
crowded them back. 

On the night of the reception Cousin Emily 
came into the girl’s room with her eyes full of 
triumph. Upon her arm was Eliza’s dress, 
exquisitely laundered, and in her hand a small, 
shabby leather box. 

‘‘There is your gown, my dear,’’ she said. 
‘“*Tt looks beautiful, I am sure. And, my 
dear, I have something to show you. I would 
not tell you before—I wanted it for a sur- 
prise. ” 

Putting the gown carefully on the bed, she 
opened the old box. Inside was a cameo neck- 
lace set in elaborate gold links. 

‘*My father gave this to me when I was 
sixteen,’’ she said proudly. ‘‘The cameos are 
very valuable. The cutting is said to be ex- 
traordinary. I am sure there will be nothing 
finer at the party.’’ 

‘*But, Cousin Emily, you don’t mean for me 
to wear them1’’ 

*¢ Assuredly I do, my dear. And there is a 
pair of bracelets, too, underneath. I thought 
you would be surprised. ’’ 

‘* Are you sure I ought—just a girl?’’ Eliza 
faltered. 

She had a feeling that it was not what a 
girl should wear, and yet she did not know. 
Cousin Emily used to go to parties—she ought 
to know, and anyway— The ‘‘anyway’”’ 
was the eagerness in Cousin Emily’s eyes. 
Nothing could make up for disappointing 
that. 

‘It is so dear of you, Cousin Emily!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘I shall be so fine I shall not know 
myself. ’? 

‘*And there is a red rose,’’ Cousin Emily 
went on. ‘*Wasn’t it wonderful that it should 
bloom just at the right time? I think Cousin 
Charlie charmed it; I caught him carrying 
the pot from one side of the glass room to the 
other, to get more sun. And you are to have 
my sandalwood fan, you know. Are you ready 
for the dress now ?’”’ 

Eliza was ready. Her hair was brushed 
plainly back as she always wore it; it never 
once had occurred to her to wear it in any other 
way. She had an odd feeling of embarrass- 
ment for a moment when Cousin Emily tucked 
the rose into it, but only fora moment. In her 
wildest dreaming, Eliza never imagined herself 
to be pretty, but now, when she looked into 
the glass, she thought that she looked ‘‘nice’’ 
—for her. 

And she was right. The old gown with the 
full sleeves, the queer, heavy cameo necklace 
and bracelets, the red rose trying so hard to 
look graceful in her tightly brushed hair—all 
those things were nothing beside the wistful 
shining of her dark eyes and the eager flush 
in her thin face. 

‘*My dear,’’ Cousin Emily said in a voice 
that trembled with love and pride, ‘‘I am sure 
that you will be the belle of the ball.’’ 

Three quarters of an hour later Eliza stood 
in the beautiful ballroom, waiting for her 
‘party’? to begin. Cousin Charlie had left 
her at the door, and one of the maids had 
helped her take off her wraps, and she had 
been down the line of teachers. She had not 
been embarrassed there, for Eliza was accus- 
tomed to older people. 

Now she was looking round her in a maze of 
delight. The great room, noble in proportions 
and finished with fine old woodwork, was dec- 
orated with festoons of galax and ground pine 
and great branches of holly. Holly and long- 
needled pine banked the mantelpiece above the 
two great fireplaces; the crystal chandeliers 
sparkled like icicles; the whole place was 
warm, glowing and fragrant. 

And the girls—Charlotte Murray was like a 
white rose, Mary Blair like a spicy June pink ; 
and Gordon Beaumont—Eliza, in her corner, 
caught her breath at the loveliness of Gordon. 
But indeed the girls were all like blossoms, 
every one; the whole room was like a garden 
with the flowers shifting and moving all round 
her. 

Utterly forgetful of herself, Eliza drank in 
the beauty of it all. 

Presently there was a stir all over the room 
and sets began to form for the first dance—only 
square dances were permitted at Grosvenor 
Hall. 

Many of the girls had invited brothers and 
friends, and all over the room introductions 
were being made and partners chosen. Feeling 
a little lonely, but not yet conscious of herself, 
Eliza stepped back to be out of the way. Some 
tubs of evergreens made a tiny nook in one 
corner of the room, and the girl found a place 
behind them where she could watch the danc- 
ers. It was so pretty to watch, she told herself 
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resolutely. She must store 
away notes of it all to tell 
Cousin Emily and the 
people at home. It —she 
was startled by a gay 
voice on the other side of 
the greens: 

‘‘Oh, did you see the ° 
girl with the cameos? 
She’s a historic charac- 
ter. She’s our class hand- 
icap. No, of course it 
isn’t the cameos—though 
aren’t they a sight! It’s 
her record. She surely 
does pull us down. If it 
weren’t for Charlotte and Cynthia, we’d have 
no chance at all—for a class record, I mean. 
And everything about her is so queer, like her 
dress to-night. She can’t even wear flowers. 
Did you suppose there was a girl anywhere 
that couldn’t wear flowers?’’ 

The light voice drifted away. Behind the 
evergreens a girl shrank back with a white, 
stunned face. And she must stay there until 
Uncle Thompson came for her—almost three 
hours. How could she endure it—how could 
she! 

Gradually, however, Eliza found herself 
again. She had never shirked her battles, 
and the habit of courage stood her in good 
steal now. When, an hour later, Theodora, 
who had been looking for her, finally discov- 
ered her, she was apparently her usual quiet 
self. 

Theodora had two plates of salad and oysters 
in her hands. ‘‘I’m so tired of being a host- 
ess!’’ she cried gayly. ‘‘Can’t I slip into this 
corner with you? It looks so blessedly peaceful 
and unofficial. ’’ 

Eliza’s grave eyes lighted with pleasure. 
‘Are you sure it isn’t keeping you from 
anyone?’’ 

**Not a soul. I’ve been doing my duty to 
everyone all the evening; it’s my turn to be 
good to myself for a few minutes. Tell me 
what you were thinking about so soberly back 
here. ’’ 

Eliza smiled—the curious little smile that 
had puzzled Theodora more than once before. 

‘*T was thinking, ’’ she answered slowly, ‘‘of 
what a cousin of ours used to say. He was 
the bravest man I ever knew. He suffered 
terribly all his life from a wound he got at 
Fredericksburg, but no one ever heard him 
complain. He always said that it didn’t make 
much difference what happened to you—it was 
what you made out of what happened to you 
that counted. I reckon that’s about it, don’t 
you?’’ 

Theodora’s eyes flashed and her head lifted 
in the way Eliza loved to see it. 

“Oh, isn’t that great, Eliza Lee!’’ 

And across the girl’s sore heart the words 
fell like a healing touch. The evening, the 
terrible, endless evening, was not all an agony 
when she had made Miss Arnold look like 
that. 

The next half hour was a very happy one— 
as happy as anything can be when you are 
crowding back: a great pain. It left the girl 
stronger to bear the rest of it; but not even 
Theodora could persuade her to leave her 
shelter, and the young teacher had finally to 
go and leave her there. 

Meanwhile those who had been to the dining 
room had drifted back, and the musicians were 
beginning to tune their instruments once more. 
Eliza watched the girls dance through two 
sets. It pleased her that Mary Blair, although 
not nearly so lovely as Gordon Beaumont, 
had even more boys flocking round her; un- 
consciously she leaned forward to watch her. 
After the last dance Mary Blair had started 
to run upstairs for something, but a group 
surrounded her; she stood on one of the 
stairs, laughing down at them. And then 
suddenly, across the hall and the wide room, 
—across all the people between,— her eyes 
looked straight into Eliza Lee’s. For a mo- 
ment Mary Blair stood as if stunned; then, 
— through the crowd, she ran over to 

iza. 

‘*Eliza Lee!’’? she cried. ‘‘Where have you 
been all the evening? Come and dance this 
Virginia reel with me. It’s the last dance, 
and you’ve got to.’’ 

ol Oh, I couldn’t!’’ Eliza cried, shrinking 
k. 

Mary Blair understood partly at least, and 
leaning over, she touched the cameo necklace 
with tender fingers. ‘ 

‘‘Some one is loving to have you wear that, 
I know,’’ she said softly. ‘‘How lovely the 
carvingis! Eliza Lee, won’t you come because 
I want you to?”’ 

For a moment the two pairs of eyes held each 
other in a long glance. Then Eliza said, with 
an odd little quiver in her veice, ‘‘I expect I’d 
do anything you asked me to.”’ 

Mary Blair caught her hand joyously and 
drew her down to the long lines. Theodora 
saw, and sighed with relief—Eliza Lee was in 
the party at last! She did not guess that, as 
Eliza wound in and out with the merry lines, 
she was deciding on her last great sacrifice. 
There was one thing—just one—that she could 
do for her class, and she was resolved to do 
it. She would stop being its handicap! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





INCHES THAT COUNTE 
Coy Albert W. Tolman 


in college,’’ said the man- 

ual training instructor, ‘‘I 
served as census enumerator on 
the Maine coast. The work had 
to be done between midnight of May 31st 
and midnight of June 30th. My senior 
examinations came in the middle of the month ; 
and the supervisor of the census district allowed 
me three days for them, on condition that my 
reports were not delayed. I knew that it was 
a big undertaking, but I needed that one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

‘Of the thirty days in June, five were Sun- 
days. Deducting- those and my examination 
period, I had left only twenty-two days in 
which to gather statistics. Actually, however, 
I was to have only twenty-one and a half. How 
I spent that other half day I shall never forget. 

‘*T started work on the first day of June. 
Every day I was up with the sun, and often 
it was well toward midnight before my returns 
were finished. Coast people rise early ; yet I 
was at some houses almost before the inmates 
were out of bed. But I had to make every 
minute count. 

‘*On Sunday, the fifteenth, it rained hard. 
On Monday, the day before my first senior 
examination, I drove three miles, from West 
Barville to Spur Point, and was hard at work 
all the way. The sky was cloudless, but the 
mud was deep, and so I wore rubbers. I 
carried the regulation loose-sheet census book, 
which was about twenty inches wide by 
twenty-four inches long, with thick, board 
covers. It weighed at least three pounds. 

‘* After I had finished canvassing the Point, 
I looked round for something to take me to 
Spike Island. All the fishing boats were out, 
and the best thing I could find was a leaky 
flatiron punt, with a pair of decrepit oars. 

‘* A hard pull of a mile against a strong north- 
west wind brought me up under the lee of the 
island. There my left oar broke short off just 
outside the rowlock, and I had to do some 
lively paddling to make the rocky landing. 

‘*Spike Island is‘about two miles long and 
less than half as wide, and has two narrow 
coves on its westerly shore. A dense growth 
of evergreen covers the larger half of it. There 
were only two houses on it at that time. 

‘*Climbing the high bank, I walked north 
almost a mile to the house where Sam Elwood 
lived. Sam, an eccentric old hermit, garru- 
lous and inquisitive, was more than glad to 
see me. He asked two questions for every one 
he answered. I pitied the lonely old fellow, 
and so I humored him by talking as I wrote; 
before I could get away, the time had stretched 
into half an hour. 

‘*The second house was at the other end of 
the island. For the sake of easy walking I 
took to the beach, for the tide was out. On 
reaching the dwelling, I found its owner was 
away fishing, but. his wife, Mrs. Haskell, gave 
me the necessary information. 

‘* As I turned to go I remembered my broken 
oar. Probably the other would have got me 
safely across to the mainland before the wind ; 
but I didn’t want to take chances. 

‘**You haven’t a spare oar anywhere 
round, have you?’ I 
asked. 

‘**Help yourself to 
anything you can find 
in the shed,’ said Mrs. 
Haskell. 

‘* A search revealed-a 
five-foot paddle and a 
long oar with half its 
blade split off. After 
testing the long oar, I 
decided to take it. It 
was the most momen- 
tous choice I ever made 
in my life. 

‘* Mrs. Haskell re- 
fused to take any pay 
for the oar, and I hur- 
ried off, for I wanted 
to get back to the main- 
land beforenoon. Pres- 
ently I passed the head 
of the first cove, and 
a few minutes later I 
reached the second 
cove, which ran deeply 
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into the island. A roundabout 
path circled the head of it, but, 
as the tide was low and I had 
on rubbers, I decided to cut 
straight across the flats to the 
other side. I plunged down the steep bank 

and was soon nearing the other side of the 
cove. My eyes were searching the twenty-foot 
slope of dirt for an easy place to climb up; the 
oar lay on my left shoulder; the census book 
was tucked under my right arm. I was taking 
long steps, sinking perhaps two inches into the 
yielding flats. 

‘*Suddenly—down slumped my right foot. I 
pitched forward. To regain my balance and 
carry myself over the soft spot, I gave a spring, 
throwing my left foot as far forward as I could. 
The instant it struck, it sank in yielding mud 
and I went headlong. 

‘*Involuntarily I flung out both hands, drop- 
ping the oar and slapping the census book flat 
down on the mud. My right arm plunged in 
above the elbow, and I fell sidewise until my 
cheek touched the oozy slime. Before I could 
jerk myself upright, supported by the book 
under my left hand, I was up to my waist in 
mud, and sinking deeper every second. 

‘*T had tumbled into a ‘honey-pot’ ! 

‘*T was instantly alive to my peril. Such 
pits are not uncommon on the Maine coast; 
and a thin crust of mud, differing in no way 
from the surrounding-flats, makes them doubly 
dangerous. Sometimes they are very deep. 
Should this one prove to be over my head, I 
must get out at once or be smothered. 

‘*T kicked, and trod mud with all my might, 
hoping to touch something solid; but still I 
sank, inch by inch. 

‘*The pit held me fast, like a fly in a molasses 
jug. Beneath the surface the ‘honey’ was of 
the consistency of custard pudding—tenacious, 
clinging, almost like thin glue. It was thick 
enough to hold me, but not firm enough for me 
to push against it. As I struggled I could feel 
it pressing round my legs and body, rising 
steadily toward my armpits. 

‘*Flinging my shoulders this way and that, 
I made short, frantic clutches, hoping to catch 
the solid edge of the pit; but my hands met 
only soft mud. Meanwhile I was settling 
lower and lower into the engulfing mire. I 
sank when I struggled and when I did not; 
the pit was apparently bottomless. It was 
useless for me to shout for 
help. Old Sam’s and the 
Haskells’ were too far away. 

‘tT had been in the pit 
less than half a minute, but 
it seemed to me ten times 
as long. The census book, 
pressed down by my left 
hand, had disappeared ; soon 
I should follow it. The 
thought of perishing in that 
slimy surface maddened me. 
I kicked and thrashed with 
might and main, but it was 
of no use; I was sinking 
rapidly. 

‘The flats sloped very 
gradually from the base of 
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the high bank ten yards in 
front of me to the water, 
fifty feet away. Along its 
edge a sandpiper was teet- 
ering; beyond him white- 
caps were breaking on the 
sunlit blue sea. The scent 
of lilacs that clustered 
round an old cellar beyond 
the steep slope came to 
me, sweet and strong. 

‘“My face was coming 
closer to the mud. I 
noticed the snail tracks 
on it, and my eye was 
caught by little, wriggling, 
shrimp-like things in the slime. All would 
soon be over; the tide would erase my foot- 
prints and no one would ever know what had 
become of me. At least, however, I would go 
down fighting. 

‘*As I struggled, my glance fell upon the 
oar. It lay barely within reach, where I had 
tossed it when I fell. Was it long enough to 
reach across the honey-pot? If so, there 
might yet be hope. I made a frantic clutch 
for it and caught the end. Running it 
through my hands, I dropped the tip of the 
blade just in front of my last footprint. The 
handle lay eight feet off across the churned- 
up pit. 

‘*Grasping the oar with both hands well 
apart, I threw my weight upon it. The blade 
settled slightly and the handle slumped quickly 
out of sight into the bluish ooze. I felt a 
sickening disappointment; the pit was too 
wide. 

‘*The slime bubbled under my armpits; 
there was time for just one trial more. Inch 
by inch I slid the oar away from the footprint. 
It had moved a full foot, when the handle 
struck something solid under the mud. It 
was the farther wall of the pit! 

**Madly I lifted the submerged handle, driv- 
ing myself deeper as I did so. It was my last 
chance, for the slime was rising over my 
shoulders. 

Forcing myself to be deliberate, I slipped 
the oar along perhaps three inches. It must 
not move too far, for that would pull the 
blade off the wall near the footprint. 

Everything was staked on that final effort; 
if the pit should be too wide, the seconds I 
had to live were numbered. 

‘‘Again I put my weight upon the oar. 

Down it sank, down, down, until it disap- 
peared. Would it never stop? Just as hope 
had almost left me, the handle came to a 
stop. 
‘* Hardly daring to believe my senses, I 
still kept my weight on the stout stick. It 
held. Both ends rested on the stratum of 
hard blue clay that formed the solid edges 
of the pit. 

“Very carefully, so as not to dislodge 
either blade or handle, I worked myself back 
toward the footprint, and finally managed to 
crawl out. I no sooner reached the firm sur- 
face of the flats than I collapsed, weak and 
shaking. 

‘*When I had recovered, my first thought 
was of the census book. By poking about 
with the oar I at last discovered the book 
several inches under the surface, and managed 
to pry it up. Fortunately I had tied the 
edges tight together, and the writing on the 
loose leaf sheets was still 
legible, although the pages 
were muddy. 

‘*Near the old cellar 
round which the lilacs 
grew I found a shallow 
well, full of rain water, 
and here*I washed and 
wrung out my clothing as 
best I could. Then with 
a long fence rail I began 
to explore round the 
honey-pot. 

‘**T found that it was an 
irregular pentagon, some- 
thing under eight feet in 
diameter; had it been a 
few inches wider my oar 
would not have reached 
across. When I sounded, 
the twelve-foot rail went 
down out of sight without 
touching bottom. My flesh 
crawled and I had a queer 
feeling at the pit of my 
stomach. 

‘* After building a rough 
fence of sticks round the 
death trap, I went back to 
the Haskells’ to warn them of it. Then 
I rowed across to Spur Point and drove 
home. Needless to say, I did not collect 
any statistics that afternoon. 

“*T had to recopy every one of the 
sixty completed sheets in the census book. 
The task took me all night, but I did 
not think that a hardship; I was only 
too thankful that I was alive to do the 
work. 

‘*T finished my census work on time 
and got my hundred and fifty dollars; 
but even now I don’t like to think of 
what would have happened to me if 
that old oar had been six inches shorter.’’ 
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From wooded mountain 
ridges, proud July 

Looks down on tranquil lakes 
where lilies float, 

Beholds his cornfields waving 
shoulder-high 

And hears the wood thrush 
lift a liquid note. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


HAT frog leaps farthest who thought 
about leaping when he was a tadpole. 


Don’t Praise yourself, lest others Doubt and 
Grieve you; 

Yet don’t Dispraise yourself—they might Believe 
you. 


O not chase a rainbow unless you have a 
necessary errand in that direction. 


IMES, quarters and half dollars: minted 

after July 1st will bear new designs. It 
is the first change that has been made in those 
coins since 1891. Perhaps a new design will 
help to bring the half dollar into general 
circulation again. Of late it has been fast 
following the silver dollar into disuse. 


HE Lincoln Highway is not to be used as 

a@ speedway, of course, yet the chance it 
offers for quick travel from eoast to coast is not 
to be overlooked. One daring driver forced his 
ear over the road from San Francisco to New 
York, a distance of 3384 miles, in six days and 
eleven hours—a much shorter time than that 
in which any other moter car has crossed the 
eontinent. 


E hear much of the poverty of the Jap- 

anese masses, but our consul general at 
Yokohama reports that depositors in the 
Japanese postal savings banks now number 
13,904,517. True, the average deposit is only 
$8.24, but the gain of a million depositors in 
the past year shows that the habit of thrift, 
as well as the opportunity for it, is increasing. 


HE attempt of the Post Office Department 

to establish an aérial service over thirteen 
postal routes, most of which are in Alaska, 
has failed. ‘The department advertised for 
bids, but could not compete with military de- 
mands for flying machines and aviators. It 
can hardly be doubted, however, that coming 
generations will see such a mail service. 


EADERS of ‘‘ The Romance of the Martin 
Connor,’’ so recently published serially 
in The Companion, may be interested to know 
that Mr. Oswald Kendall, the author of the 
story, has been for a year serving with the 
British troops in France. Another Companion 
contributor who is on active service in France 
is the author of the ‘‘Old Mitch’’ stories, Mr. 
Theodore Goodridge Roberts, now a captain 
in the Canadian expeditionary force. 


AST October the Michigan State Board of 
Health began a ‘‘tuberculosis survey’’ of 
the state. In six months the agents of the 
board visited thirteen of the eighty-three coun- 
ties and examined more than five thousand 
persons. Wherever they found signs of tuber- 
culosis, nurses followed them to give help and 
instruction. The work is proving so accept- 
able that the board finds itself unable to keep 
up with the demands made upon it by those 
who wish to be examined. 


HINA, the ‘‘forestless nation,’’ has added 
Arbor Day to its list of holidays and 
adopted a shrewd plan to get the day observed. 
The authorities have made it coincident with 
the annual festival that corresponds somewhat 
to our Memorial Day. This year five thousand 
magistrates, throughout the length and breadth 
of China, induced such of the people of their 
communities as hold their ancestors in special 
reverence to plant trees as a part of the cere- 
monies of the day. 
RCHZOLOGISTS have long known that 
Saloniki—the ancient Thessalonica, which 
Cassander founded twenty-two centuries ago 
and named for his wife, the sister of Alexander 
the Great—is a rich field for study, but they 
have lacked money to make the necessary 
excavations. Now the war is doing the work 
for them. From the trenches that the soldiers 
dig, the antiquarians have rescued enough 
objects of art, inscribed tablets and other 








valuable relics to fill a museum. One account 
says that the archeologists ‘‘flock after the 
soldiers like erows after a ploughman.’’ 


WILSON OR HUGHES? 


S usual, there will be more than two can- 
didates for the presidency in the coming 
election, but everyone knows that the 

choice lies between Woodrow Wilson and 
Charles Evans Hughes. Although the Pro- 
gressive party still lives, it will have no candi- 
date. The issues that the Prohibition party 
and the two wings of the Socialist party present 
are far less interesting to-day than they were 
four years ago; and the prospect is that the 
number of votes cast for the third, fourth and 
fifth parties will show a decline. 

Everyone knew long ago that Mr. Wilson 
would again lead his party. His administration 
has been satisfactory to those who supported 
him in 1912, and there has not been a whisper 
of opposition to his nomination for reélection. 
That does not mean that Democrats have 
unanimously approved all of the measures that 
he has proposed and urged. If they had, 
Congress would already have given to the 
Filipinos a promise of early independence and 
would have made the ship-purchase bill the 
law of the land. But that a few of his party 
have refused to follow him in those and other 
matters does not of course imply that his party 
in general or indeed any considerable part of 
it is opposed to him. As a matter of fact, the 
rank and file as well as the leaders of the 
organization will heartily support Mr. Wilson 
in his campaign for reélection. 

At the Republican convention all was uncer- 
tainty. There were candidates for the nomi- 
nation from ten states, and several other 
candidates were held in reserve, any one of 
whom might become a ‘‘dark horse’’ in the 
event of a deadlock. How greatly opinions 
and preferences varied may be seen from the 
fact that on the first test five of the candidates 
received votes from twenty or more states each. 
Nevertheless, it required only three trials to 
effect the nomination of Mr. Justice Hughes ; 
and the party quickly completed the ticket by 
choosing Mr. Fairbanks as candidate for the 
vice presidency, an office that he has already 
once held. 

After making nominations, parties always 
profess to be satisfied with their candidates; 
but the Republicans now seem to regard their 
selections as happy to an unusual degree. For 
one thing, they are glad that the ‘‘machine’’ 
did not pick out their men. Four years ago 
their party was split in twain, and to some 
of them the division seemed destined to be 
permanent. Fortunately, the issues of to-day 
are not those that caused the breach, and Mr. 
Hughes was not identified in any way with 
either of the quarreling factions. He now 
announces himself to be in full accord with the 
platform, and both factions can support him 
without inconsistency. 

The contest may arouse bitterness, but it is 
likely to be concerned, not with personalities, 
but with principles. 

® @ 


MODERN DENTISTRY. 


OT many years ago the chief concern of 
N the dentist was to preserve his patient’s 
teeth. Recent discoveries in medicine 
have shown that in some cases measures taken 
to repair the teeth may be actually injurious 
to the general health; and in consequence the 
work of the dentist to-day is more closely allied 
than it used to be with that of the physician. 
Various diseases that were formerly regarded 
as of obscure origin have been traced to ab- 
at the roots of the teeth; the X ray 
has been of great value in enabling physician 
and dentist to diagnose the trouble and to deal 
with it. Rheumatism and neuralgia have be- 
come far more amenable to treatment through 
those discoveries; many a sufferer from rheu- 
matism has been cured by the judicious removal 
of teeth that the skillful dentist of a few years 
ago would have continued to patch up and 
preserve. 

In promoting the health of children, den- 
tistry is far more efficient now than formerly. 
Defective teeth in children have been a fruitful 
source of ill health. The. development of 
orthodontia, that branch of dehtistry that cor- 
rects irregularities in the teeth; the campaign 
of education in the care of the teeth that has 
been carried on among school children and their 
parents; and the establishment of dental in- 
firmaries where the children of the poor may 
be treated at small or no expense—all have con- 
tributed to the brighter ‘prospects of ed next 
generation. 

The mouth offers the readiest avenue of 
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attack to disease germs; and indeed the germs 
are pretty successful all the time in maintain- 
ing garrisons in the teeth. Now that dentistry 
is tending to become a specialty of medicine, a 
seientific offensive may drive many diseases 
from what used to be their line of permanent 
fortifications. oad 


COMPLIMENTS. 


all like to have pleasant things said 

to us, but we all know the excess of 

flattery that makes us heartily wish 

we. were somewhere else. Doctor Johnson 

had a great, rough tongue, and when Hannah 

More was deluging him with soft phrases, he 

said to her, ‘‘Madam, before you flatter a man 

so grossly to his face, you should consider 
whether your flattery is worth his having.’’ 

One secret of compliments is to say neither 
too little nor too much. Pick out the right, 
the appropriate, thing, and do not congratulate 
a middle-aged lady on looking young, or an 
author on the book before the last one, or a 
politician on the campaign he is not proud of. 
If you really wish to praise anyone, take a 
little pains about it and let your words be not 
only kind but fitting. There are people who 
make a business of compliments and whose 
compliments, therefore, cease to have any value. 
That was what Doctor Johnson had in mind, 
and no one knew better than he that a brief 
word of commendation from one like himself 
—one perfectly indifferent whom he pleases 
or displeases—goes further than long speeches 
from those who are thinking more of themselves 
than of the person addressed. 

The deepest art and secret of compliment is 
entire sincerity, to make it evident that you 
are saying only what you really feel. It may 
be urged that on that basis compliments would 


be much scarcer in the world than they are now. 


Perhaps the world would be none the worse 
off for that. It is not of much use in the end 
to say pleasant things unless you really think 
pleasant things. And the point here is that it 
is easier to think pleasant things than some of 
us believe. All that is needed is a little atten- 
tion and, as the French say, a little good’ will. 
Human life is never so barren of good that 
we cannot find something to praise. And a 
kindly word, based on sympathetic observation, 
is worth far more, both to the speaker and 
to the object of it, than large phrases of con- 
ventional eulogy bestowed on those who hear 
such matters every day, know their exact 
value, and are perfectly weary of them. © 


® © 


THE DAYS WE CELEBRATE. 


venture an opinion, at least in Indiana, 

on where the word ‘‘Hoosier’’ came 

from is like asking a roomful of boarders 

what the difference is between a cruller and a 

doughnut. It is sure to ‘‘start something. ’’ 

But whatever the derivation of the word may 

be, the country is likely to learn this summer 

what it means, for the Hoosier State has begun 

a six-months’ celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of its coming into the Union. 

From now until the middle of October will 
be a good time to brush up a little on American 
history—to read again the story of La Salle, 
to visit Fort Vincennes and renew acquaintance 
with George Rogers Clark and his famous 
brother, and with Tecumseh and the two Har-| 
risons and Manasseh Cutler and the Northwest 
Territory, and many other measures and men 
and places that it is good to know. AA little 
decoction of sueh history will be, like the old 
lady’s spring tonic, ‘‘good for what ails us,’’ 
for it will quicken the sluggish blood of na- 
tionality and patriotism, and we need the 
quickening. 

In the sense of being residuary legatees, we 
are, of course, all heirs to the accomplishment 
of Indiana, but so cordial is the invitation from 
the Indiana Historical Commission to return to 
the state for the old home celebrations that it 
almost makes us wish that we, too, were Hoo- 
siers, and therefore direct heirs. No other state 
could issue just that kind of invitation, for it 
is made up of special pleas to come back, many 
of them in verse, by James Whitcomb Riley, 
Booth Tarkington, Gene Stratton-Porter, Abe 
Martin, Meredith Nicholson, William Dudley 
Foulke, Juliet V. Strauss, George Ade and 
others whose names are known to all who read. 
There are voices too that call no less potently 
from beyond the Border—voices of Gen. Lew 
Wallace and Edward Eggleston and George 
Cary Eggleston and Maurice Thompson. And 
still among the living is Will Thompson, a 
brother of Maurice, Georgian by birth but a 
Hoosier by adoption, who has given us the finest 
Civil War poem yet written, and who was long 
a part of the literary life of Crawfordsville. 





It is a good year to re-read ‘‘Ben Hur’’ and 

‘* Alice of Old Vincennes” and ‘‘High Tide at 
Gettysburg, ’’ and to touch elbows again with 
“*Bud’’ and ‘*Bull’’ and ‘**Kike’’ and ‘*Patty’’” 
and‘‘Mort’’ Goodwin; to share again with them 
the wild revels of the corn shuckings and the 
wilder revivals of the camp meetings, and all 
the rest of that rude but mainly wholesome 
life that marked the early days of our nation. 

This is the year for Indiana to celebrate, and 
all the sisterhood of states rejoice with her; 
but there are other centenaries close at hand. 
Next year Mississippi will observe her one- 
hundredth anniversary; in 1918, Illinois; im 
1919, Alabama; in 1920, Maine; and in 1921, 
Missouri. In 1920, moreover, will come the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the event that 
overtops and enfolds all the others: the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 

Those who like reading that is true to life, 
glorified by deeds of heroism, tender with 
pathos and ennobled by the spirit of patriotism, 
have no need to look for it in fiction. They 


can find it in the story of those events in their © 


national history so soon to be honored by cen- 
tenary celebrations. 
* & 


THE FRIEND OF THE NORTHWEST. 


AMES J. HILL, who recently died in St. 
Paul, stands in people’s minds as first of 
all a builder of railways. Largely by his 

ewn faith and energy he put through the 
Great Northern Railway from St. Paul to 
Puget Sound. The Northern Pacific paralleled 
it to the south and the Canadian Pacific paral- 
leled it to the north; nevertheless Hill built 
his road without a dollar of aid in cash from 
the government and with a much smaller 
‘land grant’’ than other transcontinental 
lines had received. By 1901, eight years after 
the road reached Seattle, he had acquired 
the Northern Pacific, and by purchasing the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy had also obtained 
a connection with Chicago. He thus built up a 
railway system of twenty-four thousand miles, 
the purpose of which was to help in exploiting 
the marvelously rich and productive Northwest 
—that is, the region lying between the Great 
Lakes, the Rocky Mountains, the Columbia 
River and Puget Sound. 

But Hill was more than a builder of rail- 
ways. He was masterly in applying sound 
business practices to railway management. He 
believed that a road should be constructed so 
that it could be run with economy, and to that 
end he insisted on low grades and few turns. 
He put into effect the system of handling 
freight in the largest possible trainloads, and 
required his railways to increase their earning 
capacity to the utmost. A great railway man- 
ager, Hill said, should be able to guess within 
half a copper cent of the cost of carrying a ton 
of freight one hundred miles. The definition 
is not one that would have excluded him. 

Remarkable as he was in those two fields, 
his true distinction was his vision and service 
as to what we may call a railway statesman. 
Knowing and loving the Northwest, he fore- 
saw its possibilities as an abode of man and an 
integral part of the nation; to him were given 
the will and the power to make those possibili- 
ties actual. The purpose carried him into all 
sorts of activities, undertaken each on a scale 
commensurate with the grandeur of the region 
| for which it was planned. He systematically 
encouraged immigration; he imported from 
Europe fine cattle and horses and sold them to 
the farmers on easy terms; he provided good 
seed; he helped to exploit the mineral and 
timber, as well as the agricultural, resources 
of the region; and, finally, he established an 
auxiliary steamship service on the Great Lakes 
and the Pacific. With a power of thought and 
action that to his associates seemed at times 
superhuman, Hill worked in the spirit of a 
true statesman ; his labors, like those of all true 
statesmen, perish not. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


HE RAILWAYS.—At the conference in 
New York, the managers of the railways 
and the representatives of the railway brother- 
hoods failed to come to any agreement over the 


‘men’s demand for an eight-hour day and extra 


pay for overtime. The managers offered to 
submit the matter to Federal arbitration, but 
the labor leaders refused to do so, and will 
ask the brotherhoods to vote on the question 
of a general strike. 
& 

NGRESS.—The army appropriation bill 

was reported to the House on June 16th. 
It carries an appropriation of $157,000,000. 
The House voted to sustain the charges of 
contempt made against Mr. H. Snowden Mar- 
shall, Federal district attorney in New York, 
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and ordered that he be brought before the 
bar, probably for public reprimand.’ He has 
escaped impeachment. The investigation was 
undertaken at the instigation of Congressman 
Buchanan, who was indicted by a Federal 
grand jury for complicity in a movement to 
foment strikes in ammunition factories work- 
ing for the Allied governments. 
& 


LSON RENOMINATED.—On June 
15th, the Democratic convention at St. 
Louis renominated President Wilson and Vice 
President Marshall by acclamation. The plat- 
form defended the administration’s foreign 
policy, advocated a proper measure of military 
preparedness, affirmed the doctrine of a tariff 
for revenue, called for the establishment of a 
nonpartisan tariff commission, urged the im- 
mediate increase of the American merchant 
marine, favored a national budget system, and 
recommended the extension of the suffrage to 
women by state action. Mr. Vance McCormick, 
former mayor of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
was chosen chairman of the Democratic na- 
tional committee. — ‘ 
EXICO.— The aspect of our relations 
with Mexico became more threatening 
during the week. On June 16th General 
Trevino, commanding the Carranza army in 
the north, warned General Pershing that he 
had orders to consider any movement of the 
American forces now in Mexico, except in 
the direction of their own border, as a hostile 
act. General Pershing replied that he could 
not recognize General Trevino’s authority to 
govern the movement of American troops. At 
the same time news came of another Mexican 
raid across our border at San Ignacio, not far 
from Laredo. Three American soldiers were 
killed in the fighting, but the bandits were 
driven back across the Rio 
Grande with considerable 
loss. Another raid was 
reported from San Benito, 
and the Mexicans were 
chased across the border 
by a troop from the 
Third Cavalry. These 
events, taken in connec- 
tion with General Trevi- 
no’s threatening attitude 
and the uncompromising 
tone of General Carranaz’s 
note, in which he demanded the withdrawal 
of all American troops from Mexico, led the 
government at Washington to take steps in 
preparation for serious trouble. On June 18th, 
the President ordered the greater part of the 
National Guard to mobilize and be ready to 
move at once for the protection of the border. 
Under that order nearly one hundred thou- 
sand troops were promptly got under arms 
in the various states. The administration 
decided not to ask Congress at once to have 
the new amy law go into effect immediately, 
instea. of on July ist. That law permits the 
President to use the state militia in service 
beyond the borders of the country. The 
Secretary of the Navy also ordered .several 
additional warships into Mexican waters to 
give protection to American citizens in coast 
cities if war should be declared by Mexico. 
—On June 19th, it was reported that Mexi- 
cans had fired on a landing party of American 
bluejackets at Mazatlan. One sailor was 
wounded.—On June 20th, President Wilson 
dispatched his reply to General Carranza’s 
note. In it he declined to withdraw the 
American soldiers in Mexico until there should 
be some assurance of order there and until 
raids on American towns and ranches should 
cease. 





GENERAL TREVINO 


& 


TALY.—Signor Boselli succeeded in form- 
ing a new ministry, which took office on 
June 18th. Signor Sidney Sonnino, the 
foreign minister in the 
Salandra cabinet, retains 
that portfolio under Si- 
gnor Boselli. 
& 
RELAND.—Martial 
law was suspended in 
Ireland, and no more 
courts-martial are to be 
held there. 
* . 
ECENT DEATH.— 
On June 18th, during 
@ session of the Reichstag, Lieut. Gen. Hel- 
muth von Moltke, former chief of the general 
staff of the German army, aged 68. 





PAOLO BOSELLI 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


(From June 15th to June 21st.) 


The Russian drive against the Austrian line 
continued to be the most important activity on 
either front. On June 19th, the public learned 
that the Russians had fought their way across 
the Pruth River and taken Czernowitz, the 
capital of the Bukowina. General Pflanzer’s 
army has been reported cut in two and in 
precipitate flight, one part along the Rouma- 
nian frontier and the other in the Carpathian 
Mountains. The Russians have occupied 
towns along the Pruth River. Farther north 
the fighting was active along the entire front 





south of the Pinsk marshes. The Russians 


from Lutsk were pushing toward the impor-| | 


tant railway junction at Kovel; a great battle 
for this place was developing. German troops 
were being rushed to reinforce the Austrians. 
The Russian army from Dubno was advanc- 
ing on Brody, which covers the approach to 
Lemberg, the capital of Galicia. Although 
Berlin reported that the Russians had been 
checked. on a 75-mile front, Petrograd declared 
that progress was being made, and that Gen- 
eral Brussiloff’s tactics had split the Austrian 
front into three sections, none of which could 


any longer codperate with the others. It added | 


that 167,000 prisoners and 200 guns had been 
taken in the sucéessive battles that began the 
first of June. 

The Austrians offered their most stubborn 
resistance in the region of Tarnopol, and there 
they declared that they were actually on the 


offensive. There was evidence that their lines | 
had the benefit of some stiffening from German | 
regiments sent from Brest-Litovsk, and north | 
of the marshes the Germans also began some | 


active fighting with a view, no doubt, to 
drawing the Russians off from their southern 
offensive. 

The success of the Russians seems owing in 


part to the weakening of the eastern line to. 


permit the strong assaults on the French at 
Verdun and the Italians in the Trentino. 
Whether the Teuton forces at either of these 
points was being weakened to send support to 
the armies in the east did not appear, but the 
Austrian offensive in the Trentino certainly 
showed signs of slackening. It gained no more 
ground during the week, and Rome declared 
that the Italians were in most cases doing the 
attacking, and that here and there they had 
driven the Austrians back along the Asiago 
and Seven Communes plateaus. For the pres- 
ent, at least, the Italian cities of the plain are 
in no danger. 


At Verdun the Germans attacked in force | 


on both sides of the river, and Berlin reported 
counter-assaults by the French on the German 
positions on Dead Man’s Hill—which is now 
in complete possession of the Germans. The 


fighting was fierce, but it does not appear that | 


either side gained any important advantage 
from it. 

There were continual reports of activity 
along the British front in Belgium and in the 
Vosges—none of it important. Bar-le-Duc 
was again bombarded by German airships, 
and several persons were injured. 

From Zurich comes the report that 25,000 
persons took part in riots in Munich on June 
17th. It is said that they attacked the Rathaus 
and that many were wounded. . 

The news from Athens was vague; it was 
clear that the Entente powers had presented 
some sort of ultimatum to the Greek govern- 
ment, and that they had determined to continue 
the embargo on Greek commerce until their 
demands were complied with, but the terms of 
the ultimatum were not made public and could 
hardly be guessed at. The Skouloudis ministry 
declared that it would not yield to the demands, 
although the embargo had already begun to 
cause a good deal of want, and threatened to 
stop altogether the country’s supply of grain 
and flour. Bread riots were reported at Patras, 
Aégina, Malias and Agrinion. 

The Greek general staff has been unable to 
demobilize three army corps in Macedonia, 
because the ships that were requisitioned for 
their passage home have been held up by the 
blockade. 

The Allied army at Saloniki is said to 
number 680,000 men. 

There were reports of engagements between 
Turks and British on the lower Euphrates, 
but, as is usually the case with news from that 
theatre of war, the two reports did not agree 
as to the side with which the advantage rested. 

Constantinople declared that the Russians 
who were advancing from Persia were every- 
where driven back across the border. 

From East Africa came word of further 
British gains. General Smuts reported the 
capture of Tanga, an important point on the 
coast and the terminus of a railway into 
the interior, and also of the island of Ukerewe, 
in Lake Victoria, from which the German 
town of Muansa can be threatened. For some 
time the German forces in East Africa have 
avoided an engagement, and they have with- 
drawn to the south to avoid being caught 
between General Smuts’ army and the Belgian 
forces that entered East Africa from the Congo 
region. 

The official statement from Berlin declares 
that the British lost 6617 men in the naval 
battle in the Skager-Rak and that the German 
loss was 2863. The British have not yet given 
out an official review of the battle or a state- 
ment of losses. 

Several Italian and-French ships were sunk 
by Austrian submarines in the Mediterranean. 
No lives were reported lost. 

On June 16th, the British destroyer Eden 
was sunk in the English Channel by a colli- 
sion, according to the London report. 

The Economic Conference of the Allied 
powers held in Paris has resulted in a com- 
pact that favored-nation treatment shall not 
be accorded to enemy powers during a num- 


ber of years, to be agreed upon by the Allies | t 
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Our farms 


ee _ are your garden 


ff No matter where you live. 

P Even though you live in the hot, 

ke stuffy, crowded city, you have 

—— all the advantage of our fresh 

(ae green fields and fertile gardens 
| when it comes to 


at Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup 


_ And even though you have a 
farm of your own you can ob- ; 
tain nothing better. No better : 
vegetables can be raised than 
we use in this tempting soup. 
And we prepare them as care- 
fully and delicately as it could 

be done in your own kitchen. 

The larger vegetables—such as 
white potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
carrots and yellow turnips—we 
cut into attractive little.“ dice.” 

We include tender com, juicy 
okra, tomatoes, barley, “baby” 
lima beans and the popular - 
macaroni “alphabets.” We add 
celery and parsley, of course, for : 
flavor; also the slightest touch - 
of sweet red peppers. 

We combine all these appe- 
tizing materials with a rich stock 
made from selected beef. And 
the whole combination is as 
strengthening and nutri- 
tious as it is delightful. 
Wouldn’t your family 
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THE -MOUN TAIN: TROOPS 


By. 


PAUL THOMPSON 


ITALIAN OFFICERS MAKING OBSERVATIONS 
FROM A PEAK IN THE TIROLEAN ALPS 


HE great war has given us new 

conceptions of the stupendous and 

the terrible in warfare. Never have 
armies fought with missiles so deadly or 
with artillery so mighty as those that the 
engineers and the chemists have invented 
for this occasion. But the trench fighting 
into which the war sank long ago has 
been singularly destitute of that pictur- 
esqueness that in other days added a cer- 
tain glamour even to the frightfulness of 
battle. If it were not for the airmen, 
darting about over the heads of the mole- 
like hosts below, spying out the strength 
and the weakness of the enemy, raining 
bombs on his camp and stores or swooping 
down to do battle in the air with hostile 
aéroplanes, there would not be much to 
relieve the scene in France or Poland from 
a sickening monotony of slaughter and 
suffering. 

But there is one other phase of warfare 
that preserves something of the pictur- 
esque. Nothing that goes on amidst the 
mountains can be wholly monotonous or 
depressing, and there has been much 
mountain fighting in this war: in the 
Vosges, in the Carpathians, in the Alps, 
and in the Armenian highlands. Many 
of the nations that are at war—France, 
Austria and Italy in particular — have 
special corps made up of mountain dwellers 
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AN AUSTRIAN PATROL SCALING A 
PRECIPITOUS CLIFF. 


IN THE MIDDLE: THE BERSAGLIERI 
CYCLIST TROOPS. WHEN PASSING OVER 
ESPECIALLY ROUGH GROUND THEY CAN 
FOLD THEIR BICYCLES AND CARRY THEM. 


who are trained to master the difficulties 
and dangers of mountain warfare, and 
these soldiers have seen constant and try- 
ing service ever since the war began. 
Among the mountains as upon the 
plains the struggle has tended to become 
siege warfare on a tremendous scale. 
Trench fighting among the peaks and 
precipices of the Alps or the Vosges does 
not wholly lose the picturesque quality, 
but it is a new kind of mountain fighting, 
like nothing that the great strategists 
of the past ever dreamed of. Formerly 
mountain warfare meant the holding or 
forcing of important passes or defiles, or 
the joining of battle in some valley or on 
some plateau that offered sufficient room 
to maneeuvre troops. When the first kind 
of fighting was in question frontal attacks 
were rare, and the general who wished to 
dislodge his opponent from a mountain 
pass made every effort to turn the position 
or to draw away the enemy’s force by a 
show of attack at some other point. When 
armies were small—as they always were 
in comparison with the armies of to-day— 
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SWISS MOUNTAIN TROOPS ON SKIS. 


it was often possible to flank the enemy suc- | remarkable ingenuity and persistence in get- 
cessfully and to force him to abandon the pass | ting their batteries into positions that seem 
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—not to please us, but 
because it is “The Wood 
Eternal” and saves you 
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and ‘‘give battle’’ on lower ground. 


Now that millions are fighting where tens of | 
thousands used to fight, the situation is differ- | 


ent. Not the passes only, but all the heights 
between are held by lines of troops. ‘The 
battle line in France climbs right up out of 


the Lorraine country to the slopes of the} 


Vosges, and passes unbroken over the moun- 
tains and down into Alsace. The Russians 
found the Austrians intrenched, not in the 
Dukla, Lupkow and Uzsok passes only, but 
along the whole crest of the Carpathians. 
The slow progress of the Italian army along the | 
Austrian frontier is 
explained by the fact 
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{almost impracticable. 


The guns are made 


Here are 3 of the 
19—all special 
designs by well- 





especially for mountain work, of course; they 


sections, and the lighter guns can be brought 
up on the backs of horses, or even on the backs 
j of the men themselves, if the trails are not 
too precipitous. But there are cliffs where 
nothing except skillfully improvised tackle 
will raise the pieces to the desired heights. 
Among our pictures the reader will see one in 
| which a gun is being swung to the top of an 

| almost perpendicular cliff. 
The difficulty of preparing defensive posi- 
tions among the bare 








that it is no longer 
possible to turn the 
enemy out of his 
strong strategic po- 
sitions. The line of 
men and of fortified 
positions is continu- 
ous. The astonish- 
ing thing is not that 
the Italians gained 
ground so slowly in 
the Trentino and 
the Dolomite Alps 
but that they gained 
any ground at all. 
The Austrians, who 
had the advantage of 
all the strongest po- 
sitions, prepared 
them with the great- 
est ingenuity. They 
at once commanded 
every possible ap- 
proach to the passes 
by gun positions 
hewn out of solid 
rock, in places so 
precipitous that they 
could not be stormed. 
The Italians had to 
drag and hoist their 
own artillery to cliffs 
almost or quite as . 

difficult, in order to make any impression | 
whatever on those natural fortresses; and 
often they have found it impossible to do that 
in the face of the enemy’s fire. 

We read also that the primitive plan of roll- 
ing masses of rock or starting avalanches of 
snow down upon the attacking parties has 
been employed by one side or the other, and 
that when the Italians were pushing their 
trenches up to the heights above Gérz the 
Austrians took to rolling barrels of kerosene 
down upon them and setting them on fire by 
explosive shells. The only effective answer 
that the Italians found to that sort of attack 
was to bring up guns of their own and, with 
accurate fire, explode the kerosene barrels 
among the Austrians before they could get 
ps safely on their way down the mountain 
side 

The problem of getting guns, munitions and 
supplies up into the high mountains has been 
solved, as so many other transport problems 
have been solved in this war, by the use of 
motor cars, which can carry heavy loads up 
the steep mountain roads at a speed that 
horse-drawn wagons could not begin to equal. 
But a motor truck cannot climb a precipice, 


and both Austrians and Italians have shown | charged the Germans in front, and as a 








AN ITALIAN BATTERY IN POSITION HIGH 
AMONG THE CLOUDS. 


rocks of the moun- 
tain side is great 
enough even when it 
is only a matter of 
blasting out the nec- 
essary footholds ; but 
the lines must be held 
in winter as well as 
in summer, and win- 
ter in the Alps is a 
rigorous season. The 
progress of the cam- 
paign once in a while 
makes it necessary to 
establish new posi- 
tions in midwinter, 
and the soldiers of 
both armies have had 
to seale snow-covered 
heights and chop out 
trenches and gun em- 
placements in the ice 
where expert moun- 
tain climbers would 
think it dangerous to 
go unless they were 
roped and guided 
with all possible 
care. 

In these ice - clad 
mountains the win- 
ter is necessarily a 
time of comparative 
inactivity. Nature 
| herself is so constantly on the offensive that 
man has his hands full in defending himself 
against the storms and the bitter winds with 
which she assails him, and has no energy to 
spare for fighting his fellow man. But there 
have been some instances of brilliant activity 
in the midst of winter. The Alpini, as the 
Italians call their special mountain troops, 
and the Chasseurs Alpins, who are the French 
mountain corps, make very clever use of skis, 
and with their help carry out operations that 
would have been considered as quite impos- 
sible in the days before the war. 

The French have told of one such exploit 
that occurred during the first winter of the 
war. The Germans were holding the railway 
line from Sainte-Marie to Sainte-Croix, among 
the Vosges Mountains. The French threatened 
the German line with a heavy cannonade from 
Saint-Dié, which was the natural point from 
which to attack. Under cover of this bom- 
bardment, the Chasseurs Alpins led a battalion 
of infantry by a little-known track to the vil- 
lage of Bonhomme, near the German lines. 
Then the Chasseurs climbed the slopes above 
the town and secretly worked round on the. 
German flank. At the signal the infantry 














AUSTRIAN TROOPS IN THE CARPATHIANS WEARING WHITE COATS TO MAKE THEM 
AS NEARLY INVISIBLE AS POSSIBLE AGAINST THE SNOW. 


can be taken apart and transported in several 





known architects 
—not one can be 
bought—but all 
are yours free 
with our compli- 
ments—in 


Volume 28. 


The 3 articles 
and 2 planting 
charts on Vines 
are alone worth 50 
times or more 
the stamp it costs 
to get this book. 
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When planning a Pergola, Mansion, Bungalow, pasture-fence or sleeping porch, remember—*‘ With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE."* 








Let our ‘‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT”’ help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Personal Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1228 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 1228 Heard Nat’l Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 








INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAI. IL-UMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
and CAMPS 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any- 
one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 
Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you 
have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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Detroit Technical Institute 


Practi One in Electrical, Mechanical or 
cal One Year Course 1 Engineering. Well 
equipped laboratories. ~ ———— in their line. 
Write for descriptive bulletin. Addre: 


The Director, 46 Witherell Street, Detroit, Mich. 


COMRADESHIP 


—A Boy’s Right 








John’s a fine 3 irit of comradeship is in- T S c for Physical 
still at th gh rill and sports which i oOo 
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Established 1881. est normal de 
education in the world. General an 
pare for healthy womanhood. Address for 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, 6 Everett 8t., Cambridge, Mass. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Strictly high-grade coeducational gropere 
rd, room and tuition only $200 per year. Large 
endowment. Music, Shorthand, Art, Oratory, Manual Train- 
iz, Domestic Science. New Dormitory and Gymnasium. 


PRINCIPAL HAMBLIN, Box 4, Austinburg, Ohio. 


comradeship the right ki of co-operative effort 
and at the same time develops bodily vigor and 
mental alertness. 


St. John’ 's Military Academy 


“The American Rugby” 
eter best ~ope tin Le gg em standards are 
ional work is meshed with stirring 
activities that satisfy the ‘‘boy’’ in a boy. 
iauery drills, scouting, signaling, { the heed, foot- 
baseball, rowing, — —_—— a 


ent for physical 
| courses pre- 
booklet, 
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all ry ‘Duildin Inclosed campus. 
athletic fields, 30 ares on Sound. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. General Course with 
Household Science. College Preparation. 

Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 


Ideally bocated in the anim — pooro county 
lake region of Wisconsin. Rated an Honor School 
y U. vt. uates are a without ex- 
eunination to leading universities. Ca talog. Address 
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IN SCALING DIFFICULT HEIGHTS THE SOLDIERS HELP ONE 
ANOTHER WITH THEIR GUNS. 


1T IS NO EASY TASK TO GET THE ARTILLERY UP A 


5 MOUNTAIN SIDE. 
BROWN BROTHERS battle grew warm the Chasseurs came 


coasting down the mountain side on 
their skis, shouting as they came. 
This unexpected and disconcerting 
flank attack was successful, and the 
Germans were turned out of their 
positions and driven down the moun- 

tain road toward Colmar. 
There must have been some inter- 
nay esting and courageous mountain work 
SR ay in the Russian campaign against 
§ Erzerum, for that was undertaken in 
the dead of winter, and in a country 
that is broken by range after range 
of lofty mountains; but we have not 
heard any details of that campaign 
We only know that in spite of all diffi- 

culties it sueceeded. 

The Alpini, the Chasseurs Alpins, 
the jigers of the Tirol and the Swiss 
mountain troops—and almost all Swiss 
soldiers must be trained for mountain 
work—are, as a rule, recruited from 
the young men who actually live 
among the mountains. ‘They are 
huntsmen, shepherds, guides, drovers, 
charcoal burners or dairy farmers, 
The young soldiers are alike in being 
robust, agile, and familiar with the 
dangers of the hills and with the 

’ means of avoiding them. 

‘*The mountaineer,’’ says Bertelli, 
an Italian Alpine officer, ‘‘ strides 
along like a bear, with a long, slow 
step; if he is in a hurry he slackens 
his pace, but walks for eight hours 
without stopping. The customs of 
Arcadia are his: to drink at the first 
spring, lie down under the first tree, 
to milk the first eow he meets—well ITALIANS MAKING THEIR WAY THROUGH A DIFFICULT PASS— 


THE SAME PASS THROUGH WHICH NAPOLEON ONCE 
© wternationat Fim service LED HIS TROOPS. 


PAUL THOMPSON 


























PERCHED HIGH AMONG THE ROCKS, THESE AUSTRIANS ARE 
DEFENDING A SMALL MOUNTAIN PASS AGAINST 

THE ITALIANS. 

BOSTON PHOTO NEWS CO. 





AT THE LEFT: 
HOISTING A GUN TO ITS 
POSITION ON A MOUN- 
TAIN HEIGHT. 


AT THE RIGHT: 
ITALIAN TROOPS 
ADVANCING IN SINGLE 
FILE UP A SNOW- 
COVERED MOUNTAIN 
SIDE. 
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knowing that some one else will do the same 
to his. 
‘* His eye rarely deceives him ; he never slips 


* or makes a false step. On frozen ground he 


skates along like a Viennese on the Danube. 
On the rocks he makes sure of four points, 
two for his hands and ‘two for his feet, and 
then begins to whistle like the safety valve of 
an engine to let his exuberant spirits escape. 
He never loses his way even in hills he is 
unaccustomed to. At one turning he goes to 
the right, at another to the left; if three paths 
diverge, he will choose one without hesitating 
a moment. The art of finding his way is 
innateinhim. There is in his nervous system, 
so to speak, the compass, the thermometer and 
the barometer. 

“The most precious organ of the mountaineer 
is his eye; it is piercing, farseeing and sure. 
A thousand yards away a slight variation in 
the green of the vegetation reveals a spring to 
him; a serap or two of brushwood discloses a 
mule track. He can tell from a puff of smoke 
whether it came from a charcoal kiln or a camp 
fire, or what not. 

** At the same time they are not neat in their 
habits, they are obstinate, ofttimes supersti- 
tious, and determined in their own way of 
doing things. If they are thirsty they will 
drink the first water they come to. If you 
speak of the diseases that bad water conveys 
they will laugh at you.’’ 

Such are the men of the Alpine corps, for the 
mountaineer, whether French, Swiss, Italian 
or Austrian, is much of one type. Once in 
the army, the recruit gets a training that 
differs from that of the ordinary foot soldier as 
much as his does from that of a cavalryman. 
Scouting, marksmanship, climbing and fortifi- 
cation building among the crags and glaciers 
make up the greater part of it; there is not 
much of the orthodox infantry drill, and the 
alpenstock and ice creepers are as much a part 
of his equipment as the rifle is. 

The companies are usually small in number, 
and in winter they are often stationed along 
the frontier in places so remote and inaecessible 
that for months at a time they are thrown 
solely on their own resources. The men build 
their own shelters and the stables for their 
cattle, for if they are to have milk and meat 
during the long winter they must keep their 
own cows and sheep; there are no markets to 
go to. When an animal is to be killed for food 
there is always some soldier who can do it, 
and from the milk the cows give the men 
churn the butter and make the cheese for 
themselves. It is work that many of them are 
accustomed to at home ; indeed, there is scarcely 


any trade that is necessary to the comfort of. 


the snow-bound troop that is not represented 
among its members. In the evenings they 
amuse themselves with concerts, dances and 
improvised dramatic performances. Many an 
Alpine post has an orchestra of which it may 
well be proud, although the instruments are 
more often humble accordions and ocarinas 
than violins or clarinets. 

The uniform of the. mountain troops is 
usually of gray-green cloth, for that shades 
best into the colors of the rocks and the trees. 
It is in their headgear that the corps are 
distinctive and picturesque. The Frenchman 
wears the béret, a sort of ample tam -o’- 
shanter that lops over one side of the head. 
The Tirolean wears a wide felt hat turned up 
at one side and decorated with a cock’s feather. 
The Italian wears a feather, too, in his wide- 
brimmed hat, and if he is one of the Bersa- 
glieri, or sharpshooters, he wears a big, drooping 
plume. The Bersaglieri are not strictly moun- 
tain troops, but they are often called on to 
support the Alpini; and in such a campaign as 
is now going on they, as well as the ordinary 
infantry and artillery of the line, are swarming 
through the mountains and doing their share 
in taking and holding the trenches. 


* 


JOHN AND JONATHAN. 

HE prophet, if American born, does not 

usually remain long without honor in his 

own country. He is interviewed, he is 
snapshotted, he is tableted; it is even his 
fortune, sometimes, to hear floating through 
his library windows, from the top of a see- 
our-city motor omnibus, the raucous tones of a 
Megaphone announcing to interested strangers 
his attributes, achievements and importance— 
the highest tribute of his native metropolis. 
In lesser towns and villages the fame of even 
purely local worthies tends more and more to 
be a matter of general knowledge and ‘honor- 
able pride. There are, however, occasional 
odd exceptions to the rule. 

No one would suppose that in the ancient, 
beautiful and scholarly city of Northampton, 
Massachusetts, the great divine, Jonathan 
Edwards, would be really forgotten. Yet a 
recent amusing letter from a visiting New 
Yorker to the Boston Herald makes it clear 
that at least not every resident of Northampton 
is acquainted with the name and fame of its 
most fiery, eloquent and renowned historic 
personage. 

‘*‘As I was leaving the hotel,’’ he relates, 
‘T said to the clerk, ‘Can you tell me where 
is the Jonathan Edwards house?’ 

‘* ‘Let me see’ (thoughtfully), was the an- 
swer. ‘Ill see if he has a telephone,’ and he 





turned swiftly and kindly to the book. 
His name is not in the book.’ 

** “No, probably not,’ said I. 

‘¢ ‘Well! He may be in the directory.’ 

** *No,’ said I. ‘No, he’s dead, I believe.’ 

***Oh, well! Then I can’t tell you, I’m 
sure. Sorry, sir.’ 

‘*Next- we met two policemen conversing 
quietly on a corner. ‘Can you tell me where 
is the Jonathan Edwards house?’ said I. 

‘¢ ‘Edwards house? Edwards house? Is s 
a hotel, or mebbe a boarding house?’ 

‘The will to please, to aid strangers, was 
very apparent. 

‘* *No, just a private house, an old house 
probably, a landmark.’ 

‘* ‘What, sor?’ 

‘¢*A landmark !’ 

** ‘Oh, I couldn’t tell you.’ 

‘*We then went to the garage. ‘Can you 
tell me where is the Jonathan Edwards house ?’ 

‘** Janitor Edwards? Oh, yes. Janitor Ed- 
wards lives right next the high school on Main 
Street, right next door to the high school.’ 

‘¢¢Thank you. No, that isn’t the man. 
Jonathan Edwards, not Janitor Edwards. 
Jonathan |’ 

**¢Oh! Well, no, I don’t seem to place him. 
Hen! Say here! Do you know where John 
—what did you say his name was?—John 
Edwards lives?’ 

‘*Hen replied from the distant and dirty rear 
regions, ‘Nope.’ 

‘* *But I’ll tell you,’ said the kindly gara- 
gent, ‘you might inquire at the fire-engine 
house across the street. They might know.’ 

‘*This seemed to be probable and we crossed. 

‘*¢Can you tell me where is the Jonathan 
Edwards house?’ Thus to the portly gen- 
tleman in shirt sleeves sitting reading in the 
sun at the door. It was Sunday morning. 


‘No! 


‘+ ¢ Jonathan Edwards house? (spitting medi- | 


tatively). Why, yaas! You mean the em- 
balmer and funeral director?’ 

‘¢ “Yes, he was a funeral director—in a way 
—but — 

‘* ‘Waal, yew go ri’ daown here to y’r left 
(standing and grasping me firmly and kindly 
by the arm) five streets and it’s the secon’ 
haouse on yer right hand—J. Edwards, un- 
dertaker and embalmer—sign right on the 
winder curtin—can’t miss him.’ ”’ 

The New Yorkers followed directions, and 
soon indeed they found the business sign of 
the estimable John Edwards; but of Jona- 
than Edwards, whose business was not with 
bodies but with souls, they found no sign at all. 


* 


THE HOUSEWIFE ON THE BENCH. 


E opinions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States are very carefully guarded 
up to the moment they are read from the 

bench; but now and then, after a decision has 
become history, there leaks out an entertaining 
story of how it eame to be rendered. 

In his book, ‘‘Walks About Washington, ”’ 
Mr. Francis Leupp says that one such in- 
stance was the case of an imported delicacy 
that might have been classed either as a prep- 
aration of fish or as a flavoring sauce. ‘The 
eustoms officers had levied duty on it as a 
sauce, and an importer had appealed. ‘The 
justices, when they came to compare notes, 
admitted that they were sorely puzzled, and 
one of them suggested that, since the technical 
arguments were so well balanced, it might be 
wise to fall back upon common-sense. ‘That 
evening he carried a sample of the disputed 
substance home to his wife, who was an expert 
in culinary matters. 

‘There, my dear,’’ said he, ‘‘is a sauce for 
you to try.’”’ 

With one look at the contents of the package, 
which she evidently recognized, she exclaimed, 
‘*Pshaw! That’s no sauce; that’s fish. Didn’t 
you know it?’ 

The next day the court met again for con- 
sultation, and on the following Monday handed 


down a decision overruling the customs officers.| } 


and sustaining the importer’s appeal. 
* © 


A SCOTCHMAN’S PREFERENCE. 
ORD STRATHCONA was fond of stories 
of his Scottish countrymen. One that 
pleased him highly I have heard him often 


repeat, says Mr. Beckles Willson in ‘‘The Life | 


of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.’’ 

A Scot was once boasting that Scotch apples 
were far better than the Canadian variety. 

‘*Really,’’ exclaimed his friend, ‘‘you can’t 
mean that!’* 

‘*T do mean it,’’ was the response; ‘‘but I 
must premeese that for my ain taste I prefer 
them soor and hard.’’ 


One story told of his native town delighted | | 


him, although he professed incredulity. The 
superintendent of the Forres Sabbath School 
had prepared a list of questions for the junior 
class: Name the strongest man; the wisest 


man; the meekest man. Only one child, a| }} 


cynical little elf she was, answered correctly: 
Samson, Solomon, Moses. All the others wrote 
or printed opposite the queries the name of 
the hero of their hearts— Lord Strathcona. 
There might be stronger and wiser and meeker 


men, but the junior class was not ‘‘acquainted | } 


wi’ ’em.”’ 
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Pure Goodness 


and delicious, snappy flavor 
no other food-drink equals 


POSTUM 


Made of wheat and a bit 
of wholesome molasses, it has 
the rich snap and tang of high- 
grade Java coffee, yet con- 
tains no harmful elements. 


This hot table drink is ideal 
for children and particularly 
satisfying to all with whom 
coffee disagrees. 


Postum comes in two forms: 
The original Postum Cereal 
requires boiling; Instant 

. Postum is made in the cup 
instantly, by adding boiling 


water. 


For a good time at table 
and better health all ‘round, 
Postum tells its own story. 
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It’s fine to sit out in the stand 
And cheer the home team winning, 

With Necco Sweets in either hand 
To keep you always grinning. 


Going out to the ball 
game? Just stop at the 
candy store and get a 
big nickel’s worth of 
Necco Lemon Drops, 
Fruit Drops, Hoarhound 
Drops, Sweethearts, 
Boston Baked Beans, 
Necco or Hub Wafers. 
You haven’t any idea how 
much fun it is to cheer 
the players and eat Necco 
candy. 

Remember, these Necco 
mouth-watering candies come 
in glassine bags. Ask for them 

by name, look for the Necco Seal 
: - and you'll know you’ve got the 
best candy a nickel can buy. 


There are nine flavors in 
Necco and Hub Wafers, one for 








every inning, and every one a 








safe hit. 








“I don’t care if the fish 
aren’t biting! I’ve got a 


BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 


Sandwich!” 
Ask Your 
Grocer 
BEECH-NUT 
PACKING 
COMPANY 


Canajoharie, 
New York 
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No. 3506. WRIST WATCH. The Wrist 
Watch here offered is.a dainty, open-face time- 
piece that anyone will be proud to own; it is 
fitted with the reliable Leonard Duchess 6-size 
movement, and has a stem wind and is pendant 
setting. The Watch is guaranteed for one 
year. We offer choice of ee or gun metal 
finish case. Given to 

only for one new yearly subscription and 
80 cents extra; or sold for $2.50. 


No. 3507. LEONARD DUCHESS WATCH. 
This is a ladies’ 6 size, open-face Watch, fitted 
with the reliable Leonard movement. It is 
stem winding, pendant setting. The move- 
ment is damascened, quick train, hardened 
steel-cut pinions, straight line _escapement, 
and very carefully adjus' Watch is 
guaranteed for one year. We offer a choice of 
a, composition gilt metal that looks like 
go! 


‘o- — finish or solid nickel, fancy 
engraved or plain. Given to Companion 

scribers for one new yearly sh ie! 
and 60 cents extra; or sold for 


hardened steel-cut pinions, with ex: 


and gives satisfactory wear. 
throughout. 
scribers only for one new yearly su 








GUARANTEED WATCHES 


The Three Watches here offered are guaranteed 
for one year and a choice of finish is allowed. 


No. 3508. THE LEONARD GUARANTEED WATCH. The essentials of an attractive time- 
keeper are embodied in this Watch. It is a stem wind and stem set, has polished movement, 
parts blued, straight line escapement, quick train 
movement, all parts interchangeable. The dial has fancy Arabic figures, a sunken second dial 
and embossed rim. ‘The case is made of a new composition gilt metal, which looks like gold 
This case is not plated, but is made solid of the same metal 
The Leonard Watch is fully guaranteed for one year. Given to 
bscription 


to Companion 
15 cents extra ; or sold for $1.00. 
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THE EXPLORERS 
By Marjorie Charles Driscoll 


P we came from Panama, plunging through 
the surges, 
Up —_ up from Panama, north and north 


East het the unknown land, westward, seas 
uncharted, 
Small our ship and few our men, still we sailed 
d-hearted, 
Streaming from our masthead the red and 
gold of Spain. 


Bean we sates and northward till the broad 
ay oper 
Oh, and how we shouted till we made the far 
hills ring. 
Then we dropped our anchor and with bréwn 
priests praying 
Launched our boats and pulled for land, our 
erimson banners swaying 
Landed on its fair shores and claimed them 
for our king. 


come from Panama, steam to speed 
their sailing, 
North from Panama through the seas we 
dared of old. 
East of them great cities and the lights of 
harbors gleaming, 
Flags we never dreamed of from their lofty 
mastheads streaming— 
Westward in the sunset our flaming red and 


gold 

John had been in college six months, 

and the secretary of the college Young 

Men’s Christian Association had asked him several 

times if he would do some work in a mission school 

for factory workers in the college town, The last 

time the secretary called he had pressed the matter 
rather strongly. 

“You know, Blake, I wouldn’t be so insistent 
if I didn’t set a high value on your services. You 
are a good language scholar, and those Russians 
down there need some one like you to teach them. 
You could learn their language while you teach 
them English, and they are pitifully in need of 
Christian training. You used to work in the church 
and Sunday school at home. I wish you would 
give us the same service here.” 

And Blake had replied, “O Calvin, I don’t have 
time to do that sort of thing here. Why, my 
schedule is all made up. I can’t possibly do it.” 
So Calvin had gone away very much disappointed. 

Then for some reason John had turned to his 
Day Book and glanced over his engagements of 
the week before, where he had jotted down, ac- 
cording to his father’s suggestion, the main events 
of each-day in college. 

The record ran something like this: “Monday 
—Basket-ball game with Colfax. Score 27 to 19. 
Tuesday—Dance at Frat. Hall,evening. Wednes- 
day — Hike to Round Hill. Spread and sing at 
night. Thursday— Movies, evening. Friday — 
Debate at Society Hall, subject, “Preparedness.” 
Lost on affirmative. Saturday—Class play, fol- 
lowed by dance at Elmhurst. Sunday—Lay in bed 
until noon. Went to vespers at 4 P.M. Stayed 
in evening to practice mandolin for next Glee 
Club concert.” 

It was a commonplace record; he had done just 
what most of his friends had done, but somehow 
he was not proud of it. 

He looked it over again, and grew more and 
more ashamed as he thought of the Russian settle- 
ment and its dull, sordid factory environment. 

“I am not living up to dad’s advice very well,” 
he said to himself. 

John remembered his father’s confidence in his 
boy’s faithful response to the old family ideals of 
service and purity and general manliness, and in 
the dusk he knelt and prayed as he had not prayed 
since he left home. Then he went round to call on 
Calvin. 

“Put me at work next Sunday, Calvin, ” he said. 
“I’m a candidate for the Russian diploma. I want 
to do something ‘worth while.’ ” 

Ke is doing it every Sunday now, and in between, 
too, and his heart glows with deep satisfaction, for 
he is using his spare time to help in making Chris- 
tian citizens out of some of the elements that go 
into “Uncle Sam’s” great “melting pot.” In their 
turn they will perhaps do great things for this 
republic. 


Now the 


THINGS WORTH WHILE. 


HE last words John’s father said to him 
as he left him at the railway station 
were: 

“Emphasize what is worth while.” 
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FINGER PRINTS. 


N a sunshiny day in early March, the 
Methodist minister’s wife was out in 
the parsonage yard. She seemed to be 
hunting for something on the ground. 

“What have you lost, Mrs. Ray- 
more?” her next-door neighbor called. 

«p m hunting for something, but I haven’t lost 
it,’ replied Mrs. Raymore. She smiled at the 
other woman across the fence. ‘I’m looking for 
the first green sprouts of the crocus and the snow- 
drops. I know they must be here somewhere, 
because I found out Jast fall that the Stanworthys 
were here in this charge about twenty years ago.” 

“lve lived here four years and I’ve never no- 
ticed any,” the neighbor replied. “Why are you 
SO positive about it?” 

“This is the fourth parsonage I’ve moved into 
during the eight years I’ve been married,” replied 
Mrs. Raymore, “and in three of them Mrs. Stan- 
worthy had lived before me. In my first one she 
had lived when she was old. In my third one she 
had lived when she was young. There were more 
than thirty years between, but in both yards she 
had planted crocus and snowdrops. 

“I never saw Mrs. Stanworthy or even heard of 
her until I was told she had planted those bulbs in 
the yard of my first parsonage; but I’ve loved her 
ever since. When her flowers begin to bloom, it 
is one of the happiest days of my whole year.” 

The other woman looked thoughtful. “Wait a 
moment,” she said, and hastened across the lawn. 

An old man was trimming his rose bushes just 
beyond the next fence, and she talked with him 
eagerly; then she ran back. : 

“T can tell you about it!” she said joyfully. “Mr. 
Roberts says that about fifteen years ago they sold 
the old parsonage and bought this place. The 
old one was that little brown house with the big 
maple tree in front of it, about five blocks north. 
The yard is one of the beauty spots of this town in 
the early spring, with crocuses all over the lawn 
and snowdrops under the trees and along the 
fence. It’s too bad they are not in your own yard.” 

“At least,” said the minister’s wife, “Mrs. Stan- 
worthy has not failed me. I shall have to make 
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“ This is no place to roll a hoop.” 
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** But such impudence as that —” 


friends with the woman who lives in the old parson- 
age and go there every day to see her flowers 
bloom. Do you think she would give me some of 
the bulbs to move over here?” 

“TI am sure she would,” the neighbor said. 

“God created the world, of course,’’? mused Mrs.- 
Raymore, “‘but He lets us give little pats and 
pinches here and there to help finish it. Mrs. 
Stanworthy was a true ‘worker together.’ 

“Shall I tell you a secret? Every year since the 
first time her crocuses and snowdrops bloomed for 
me I have planted violets in the parsonage yard. 
I always plant white violets the first year; then, 
if I stay another year, I plant the blue ones. I 
don’t know yet what I should do if I stayed three 
years, but I’d find something else that can take 
care of itself. Perhaps sometime my violets may 
mean as much to some other minister’s wife as 
Mrs, Stanworthy’s crocuses and snowdrops have 
meant to me.” 

“Virginia Raymore—her finger print,” agreed 
the neighbor, and she smiled understandingly. 
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KINGLY QUEENS. 


T is said that Queen Elizabeth bore a greater 
variety of popular nicknames than any other 
British sovereign. She was called ‘The Virgin 

Queen,” “Gloriana,” “Good Queen Bess,” and 
occasionally, in compliment to her masculine mind, 
“King Elizabeth.” Her successor, James I, proved 
such a feeble and effeminate monarch by contrast 
to the kingly queen that he incurred the nickname, 
rarely ventured in public but frequently in the 
privacy of safe company, of “Queen James.” 

Elizabeth’s masculine nickname, although less 

familiar to us to-day than most of the others applied 
to her, is recognized in Southey’s punning stanza 
upon the Armada, in which he makes playful and 
patriotic use of it in conjunction with the name of 
her great naval commander, Sir Francis Drake: 
Oh, Nature! To Old England still 
Continue these mistakes— 
Give us for all our Kings such Queens 
And for our Dux such Drakes! 


The kingliness of other queens than Queen Eliz- 
abeth has been recognized, sometimes in one way 
and sometimes in another. When Maria Theresa 
in the hour of her country’s peril appealed in 
person to the Hungarian noblemen to try their 
loyalty, to herself and her young son, the fire and 
eloquence of her address so moved them that, as 
their swords flashed from the scabbards and they 
crowded about her, waving the naked blades in 
token of fealty, they shouted fervently: 

“‘We will die for our King, Maria Theresa!” 

In 1794, when General Suvaroff, after the second 
partition of Poland, stormed and captured Praga 
after a twelve-hours’ desperate battle against a 
superior force, he reported the victory to his 
imperial mistress, Catherine the Great of Russia, 
in these words: 

“Hurrah! Praga! Suvaroff!” 

To this message, Catherine, “as befitted a king 
and a commander,” says the historian, answered 
with equal brevity, conveying in three words both 
congratulation and promotion : 

“Bravo! Fieldmarshal! Catherine.” 


* © 


THREE BEARS IN A SHINGLE 
YARD. 


IXTY or seventy years ago Richard Dowd 
and his four brothers were among the pioneers 
of Perth County, Ontario. For a number of 

years the family lived in two substantial log cabins 
in the midst of the cleared land, but as they grew 
more prosperous and Richard took a wife he 
determined to build a house—the first in the little 
township of Mornington. He selected a large pine 
tree that stood about thirty rods from his home as 
a shingle tree; he felled it and sawed it into blocks 
of the proper length; these he split into shingle 
bolts, which he rived into shingles and shaved 
during the winter. 

Just as sleighing was breaking up in the spring, 
Robert—one of the younger brothers—took a yoke 
of steers and a jumper and began to draw the 
finished shingles to the site of the new house. 

The road to the shingle yard wound in and out 
round the large trees of the forest. Just before it 
came to the yard it passed a small clump of young 
pine that had grown up in the shade of the shingle 
tree. So thick was this clump that until you passed 
it, it completely hid the yard. 

"Robert made several trips uneventfully. The 
sun was melting the snow rapidly, and the snow 
road was soft and sloppy. Robert drove his steers 
leisurely round the clump of evergreens. As he 
turned into the shingle yard he saw the steers 





raise their heads in alarm, and looking up he saw 


*“*Makes me feel kind of tired!" 
—Drawn by Tom Brown. 


an old she-bear and her two last year’s cubs sun- 
ning themselves’on the shavings. The bears were 
as much surprised as the steers; but the old bear 
stood up and growled so savagely that the steers 
took fright and turned sharply. They upset the 
jumper, and twisted it so that it spread apart and 
let the roller into which the pole or tongue was 
framed come out of its bearings. Away they gal- 
loped toward home, with the pole trailing between 
them and banging against rocks and stumps in a 
most terrifying way. 

Meanwhile, as Robert extricated himself from 
the wreck of the overturned sled, the bear made a 
rush at him. Robert swarmed up a small, leaning 
tree that stood close by, but as he did so the bear 
gave him a blow with her paw that tore his trousers 
and gave him a wound that bled freely. He got 
up to the top of the tree in a jiffy, but to his alarm 
he found that the bear was coming up after him. 
Taking out his pocketknife he cut a limb, and 
when the bear approached him he would rap her 
on the nose—which is a bear’s tender spot. Each 
time he hit her she would show her teeth and 
growl, but she came no nearer. 

When the steers dashed past the site of the new 
house on their way to their stable, John, another 
brother, saw them and hurried to see what was 
wrong with Robert. He came running into the 
shingle yard, but he had no weapon with which to 
defend himself or rescue Robert. He picked up 
one of the stakes of the jumper; but one of the 
cubs promptly knocked it out of his hands, and 
John at once took to the nearest tree. The cub 
sat on its haunches watching him. 

All this time Richard was felling trees on the 
other side of his clearing, but his wife, who had 
heard the boys’ shouts for help, called to him. He 
came running, carrying his axe in his hand, and 
hurried to the shingle yard. He told Robert to 
slip down from the limb he was sitting on and hold 
on with one hand. Then he struck his axe into 
the tree several times, and it gradually settled so 
that Robert dropped safely into the snow. The 
bear began to back down the leaning trunk, but 
as she neared the ground Richard struck her with 
the axe and broke her back. 

Robert picked up a sled stake and ran at the cub 
that was guarding his brother John, but when the 
cub came at him with open mouth he backed off 
toward a large, fallen tree that lay near by. Before 
reaching it he sank into the deep snow at its side, 
and knew by the acrid odor that he had fallen into 
the bears’ den. The cub was after him savagely, 
and it was all he could do to keep it off, until 
Richard with one swinging blow of the axe 
knocked it over and finished it very speedily. 

The other cub disappeared into the woods, and 
the boys never saw it again. 
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SOMETHING NICE FOR MRS. 
GRAHAME. 


RAHAME looked up from the gun he was 
(, oiling and smiled at his wife. 

“You’re certainly a brick, Lucy, to be so 
amiable about my hunting trips. Wetherall says 
that you are a woman after his own heart because 
you don’t make a fuss when I go off for a few 
days’ shooting.” 

“I suppose, Bob, that’s high praise from a con- 
firmed old bachelor,” said Mrs. Grahame, laughing. 


fided to me that he intended to do something nice 
for you to make up for robbing you of your hus- 
band so frequently. He’s a generous chap, and 
I’ve no doubt he’ll do something worth while.” 

Mrs. Grahame allowed her fancy to wander in 
pleasant speculation as to what the “something 
nice” would be. She wondered if Mr. Wetherall 
had heard her express her desire for the edition 
of Stevenson she wanted so much, or if he had 
good taste in pictures. But after all, his apprecia- 
tion would more likely take the form of a little 
dinner party for herself and Bob, with perhaps 
an evening at the opera afterwards. He would 
scarcely think of making her a gift. But he did. 
To her dismay he brought her a stuffed mallard 
duck, which he presented impressively. 

“TI had it especially mounted for you, Mrs. Gra- 
hame,” he said, stroking its feathers with pride. 
“Isn’t it a beauty? Just see how iridescent the 
neck and wings are.” 

“Yes, indeed, it’s very handsome,” answered 
Mrs. Grahame. She had to rally all her good 
nature and good breeding to accept the gift gra- 
ciously; but she succeeded admirably, and when 
Wetherall departed he was satisfied that the wife 
of his friend was charmed with his gift. 

“Talk about white elephants!” groaned Gra- 
hame. ‘You took the blow like a soldier, Lucy.” 

“O Bob, I can’t bear to have it round. I don’t 
make a fuss about your hunting trips, because you 
enjoy them so much, but I always hate to think 





“Well, Wetherall meant it as such, and he con- to, 
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of your shooting those lovely wild creatures, Now, 
I’ll have a constant reminder.” 

“It’s too bad, Lucy, and the worst of it is, we’ll 
have to keep the thing in sight because Wetherall _ 
drops in every little while, you know.” 

So Mrs. Grahame arranged a place for the duck 
on the dining-room mantel. There it remained 
for a year, a constant eyesore to her and a silent 
reproach to her husband. 

“Do you know, that duck is actually making me 
lose my taste for hunting,” Grahame said one day. 
“Don’t you think, my dear, that it has served its 
purpose? If anything should happen to it when 
we broke up here we could be resigned.” 

After this broad hint Mrs. Grahame left the 
stuffed duck to its fate when they moved from one 
side of the city to the other. But it appeared safe 
and sound in the hands of one of the movers. 

“This here bird wasn’t wrapped up, and I just 
held it all the way over, so its feathers wouldn’t 
get rumpled,” explained the young man. 

“You’re very thoughtful,” she said; and when 
Grahame came home that evening there was only 
one ornament on'the dining-room mantel. 

“By Jove, the white elephant! Came through 
without a scratch, I see. We don’t have much 
luck, do we? Well, Wetherall is going away for 
the summer, so up to the attic flies the duck. Who 
knows, maybe the moths will get it?” 

The duck, safely hidden in the attic, was never 
mentioned again until late in the autumn, when 
one afternoon Grahame telephoned that Wetherall 
was back in town and would come home with him 
to dinner that evening. 

“© dear! I suppose I’ll have to get down the 
duck,” said Mrs. Grahame. 

“Well, Lucy, I suppose it would be only decent 
to have it in evidence.” 

At dinner, Wetherall’s glances constantly 
strayed toward the mantel, and when they rose 
from the table he took the duck down and lovingly 
stroked its back. 

“What splendid care you’ve taken of this fellow, 
Mrs. Grahame! I tell you, it’s a real pleasure to 
give something that’s appreciated. I’m going to 
send you another duck that I shot last week, It’s 
a beauty, just like this one. One on each end of 
the mantel will be stunning.” 
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MANAGING A KING. 


Grahame dared not look at his wife. 
N amusing story that illustrates how valuable 
A a knowledge of a person’s peculiarities may 
be is told by Die Bibliothek der Unterhaltung 
und des Wissens about Count Piper, the confidant 
of the Swedish king, Charles XII. Count Piper 
owed his position in some degree to the fact that 
he had minutely studied the likes and dislikes of 
the king, and knew well how to please him. He 
was also very clever in making use of his knowl- 
edge to his own advantage. 

After the peace of Altranstidt in 1706, when the 
king was making a long stay in Saxony, Austria 
feared that he might form an alliance with Louis 
XIV, and turn his arms against her. An Austrian 
embassy that came to inquire about his intentions 
was received.so coldly by Charles that the author- 
ities in Vienna became still more anxious. Finally, 
they turned to the Swedish monarch’s confidant 
and promised him one hundred thousand florins 
if through his influence he would cause Charles 
to leave Saxony and turn against Russia. They 
knew that a war with Russia would make it impos- 
sible to form the hated alliance. 

Count Piper was much attracted by the glitter of 
gold, and devised a plan whereby he could earn it 
without betraying his master’s confidence. Charles 
always adopted the hardest way of doing things 
if the end in sight appeared inviting—a character- 
istic that Piper well understood. 

One day he casually introduced into the conver- 
sation the subject of a war with Russia and em- 
phasized the difficulties of a campaign in that 
inhospitable land. The king listened attentively, 
and apparently began to consider the possibilities 
of such an action, for on another occasion he began 
to discuss it himself. The count advised him 
against attempting such a foolhardy thing, and 
pointed out how much more attractive an alliance 
with Louis XIV would be. But—as he had hoped 
—the idea of undertaking the most difficult thing 
was already rooted in Charles’s mind. 

For several days Piper did not mention the sub- 
ject again; but at last, when he thought the king 
had had time to consider it fully, he played his 
strongest card, saying, ‘‘Your Majesty had better 
take great care to avoid a war with Russia, for 
your enemies have offered me one hundred thou- 
sand florins if I influence you to undertake it!” 

“Take them! take them!” cried the king. “It 
is a reward for dealing honestly with your master. 
To-morrow we will march against Russia!” 
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HOW COCOANUTS GROW. 


HY do cocoanuts have “eyes”? This, say 
the naturalists, is the reason: Cocoanuts 


generally grow at the edge of seas or rivers, 
and a geed many of the nuts‘as they become ripe 
fall into the water. The nuts are covered with a 
thick husk, which has a waterproof covering, so 
that they will float. As they float, the three eyes, 
which are all at one end of the nut, are always on 


Pp. 

Once in the water, nature goes to work. From 
one of the eyes there comes a shoot that sends 
forth broad leaves that act as sails. The wind 
catches these sails and wafts the cocoanut on a 
journey that may be many miles long. As it sails, 
the other two eyes send out roots, which at first 
grow among the fibres of the woody husk. 

In time the cocoanut is swept on another shore, 
perhaps on another island. The roots embed them- 
selves in the soft earth, the sail becomes the 
trunk, and very shortly a thrifty cocoanut palm is 
growing where none grew before. 
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REAL ECONOMY. 


MONG the Japanese, thrift is a virtue in high 
A esteem. Twoold misers of Tokyo were one 
day discussing ways and means of saving. 
“T manage to make a fan last about twenty 
years,” said one. “I don’t open the whole fan 
wastefully and wave it carelessly about. I open 
only one section at atime. That is good for about 
ayear. Then I open the next, and so on until the 
fan is used up.” 
“Twenty years for a good fan!” exclaimed the 
other. ‘What sinful extravagance! In my family 


we use a fan for two or three generations, and this 
is how we do it: We open the whole fan, but we 
don’t wear it out by waving it. We hold it still, 
like this, under our nose, and wave our faces!” 
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THE LOST MISS BLUE. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


FFIE hunted in vain for Miss Blue. 
E Miss Blue was the prettiest of all the 

paper dolls; she wore a lovely blue dress, 
a blue hat and blue shoes. Effie was sure that 
she had left her sitting in a paper chair in the 
warm sunshine, and no one had been on the 
veranda and not a wisp of wind was blowing ; 
so where could she have gone? 

It was very puzzling. Effie hunted until 
her tears were very close. But she would not 
cry, for that would be giving a bad example to 
the rest of the dolls. Instead, she sent them 
back to the nursery, and went on hunting. 
Everyone searched, but Miss Blue was no- 
where to be found. 

Effie wished that the other dolls could tell 
what they knew. They had all been sitting 
there when she came out; surely they saw 
Miss Blue go, but what good did that do since 
they were dumb? 

‘*T wish it had been Miss Pink,’’ thought 





MORE ADVENTURES OF 
THE JETS. 


BY FLORENCE H. HOYT. 


This stately puss is Mrs. Muff, 

And here’s her daughter, sweet Miss Fluff. 
From their fine clothes, it seems to me, 
They’re on their way to lunch or tea, 


ORAWINGS BY B. D. HOXIE 
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For that is Mrs. Muff’s best bonnet. 
Just see the pussy willows on it! 
And when Miss Fluff goes out to call 
She carries that pink parasol. 


We’ll follow them. Ah! Now we see 
They went to Mrs. Jet’s to tea. 

Cinder and Soot were neatly dressed 

In clean, white suits, their Sunday best. 
And Mrs. Jet had laid the table 

As only thrifty cats are able. 

Hot catnip tea, fresh angel cake, 

A most attractive party make. 


The twins were sent out to play ball, 
And warned to hark for mother’s call. 
Quite happily the kittens played, 

But mother’s call seemed long delayed. 
So,. soon they stole into the hall, 

And spied Miss Fluff’s pink parasol. 


They watched their chance; when rio 
one saw, 

Soot clutched it in his little paw, 

And then those kittens ran away 

Out to the loft above the hay. 

Forgetful of the Sunday suit, 

They played they had a parachute. 


They both forgot the word ‘‘obey,”’ 
And leaped and tumbled in the hay. 
Their other sports seemed dull and tame 
Beside this most exciting game, 

Until, in one delicious flight, 

The parasol was broken, quite. 


The twins then sought some new pursuit, 
When they espied the big, square chute, 
Where Dan the hay does daily throw 

To Dobbin, in the stall below. 

Over the edge soon dangled Soot, 

Holding the broken parachute. 

While Cinder held him by the clothes, 
He tickled good old Dobbin’s nose. 





Effie ; and then she ran and kissed Miss Pink to 


make up for the wish. ‘‘But Miss Blue will 
come back,’’ she said. ‘‘I know it, I know it!’’ 

That was in April, and one day a few 
weeks afterwards Effie sat on the top step 
playing with her dolls again. A flutter in the 
vines over the veranda made her look up in 
time to see a bird fly through the leaves, out 
and away. ‘‘A nest,’’ she said softly, ‘‘and I 
never saw it before !’’ : 

Two minutes later father was holding her 
high in his strong arms while she parted the 
close leaves softly and peered over the edge 


of the nest. ‘‘ Eggs, sky-blue eggs!’’ she 
whispered down to father. Then she gave a 
little squirm. ‘‘O daddy, and Miss Blue, as 


sure as you live!’’ 

It was wonderful, but it was true. There 
was Miss Blue, half sitting, half lying in the 
nest; one egg was in her lap, another was 
near her hand, and her hat brim just showed 
above the edge of the nest. Very gently father 
pulled her out, so carefully that not an egg 
was disturbed. 

The other dolls did not seem at all aston- 
ished when Effie, laughing with joy, showed 
her to them. 

‘*But how did Miss Blue get into the nest?’’ 
Effie wanted to know. 

‘*The little bird, when it built, must have 
carried her up in its beak, as it carries paper 
and string,’’ father explained. ‘‘And ever 
since then the weather has been so dry and 
the leaves so thick that she was not hurt.’’ 

‘*Her dress isn’t even faded,’’ Effie said, 
smoothing out the long-lost doll. ‘‘What good 
care the bird took of her! Daddy, I think 
I’ll give her a party to celebrate her coming 
home. ’’ 

So she did, and afterwards cake crumbs 
were sprinkled all round for little Mrs. Mother 
Bird to eat when the porch was quiet. ‘‘I 
knew Miss Blue would be back !’’ said Effie. 





Poor Dobbin stamped and flapped his tail, 
He shook his head—without avail. 

The more he fussed, the more they teased, 
Till all at once the poor horse sneezed ! 

It gave the kittens such a fright 

Soot dropped the parasol outright 

And, in his zeal to stop its fall, 

He, too, fell down in Dobbin’s stall. 


Indoors their mother did her best 

To entertain her pleasant guests. 

They drank their tea, then talked a while 
Of prices and the latest style. 

At last they rose to say good-by. 

’T was then they heard poor Cinder’s cry. 





Out to the stable swift they flew, 

And such a sight there met their view! 
They tried to quiet Cinder’s fears, 
And Mrs. Muff soon dried his tears. 
Soot had a bump above one eye, 

He’d torn his suit and lost his tie, 
And there before them in the stali 
Was Miss Fluff’s broken parasol ! 


The guests tried hard to be polite, 

To say what seemed both kind and right, 
But when the whole sad tale was told 
Their manner was distinctly cold. 





THE SURF SPRITES. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


When the night brings to the waters 
All the magic of the moon, 

Then the surf that surges shoreward 
Is not that of noon. 


Where the mild and mellow moonlight 
Mingles with the silver spray, 

Who are those amid the waters, 
Never seen by day? 


Lo! we see them, flitting figures; 
Of the spray they seem to be, 
Where the broken line of combers 

Rolls again to sea. 


They are there; oh, never doubt it! 
There among the shifting lights, 
Where the little moonbeams glisten—- 

Dancing ocean sprites! 


Dancing lightly, oh, so lightiy; 
Gliding here and leaping there, 
While their garments trail behind them 
With their flying hair. 


Slipping down among the shadows, 
Springing to the curving crest, 

Never one of all the dancers 
Knows a moment’s rest. 


And we know that they are singing, 
All the flitting, flashing throng; 

But the music of the waters 
Drowns their fairy song. 


Dancing sprites from ocean’s caverns— 
You may see them any night 

When the surf is surging shoreward 
And the moon is bright. 





DOTTIE AND THE DOWNIES. 


BY OLIVETTE MORRIS. 


I 

Sing a song of Dottie, 

Merny little lass, 

Playing with the 

downies 

In the dewy 
grass. 


Il 
Sing a song 
of downies, 
Running to and 
fro ; 
Some might call 
them chickens, 
If they didn’t know. 












lil 


Dottie holds her downies 

One in either hand, 

Telling them her 
secrets, 

And they 
understand. 


Happy 
mother biddy! 
Happy little 
brood ! 
For they know that 
Dottie 
Brings their morning food. 


ORAWN BY EDNA S. JONES 





To Soot’s contrite apology 

They gave but scanty sympathy. 

What Mrs. Jet did, I don’t know, 

But as the guests were seen to go 

The twins went in, she closed the door, 
And soon I heard a lusty roar. 

And, from that sound, I’ve always felt 
That ample punishment was dealt. 


DAN AND HIS -FRIENDS. 


BY GERALD W. DAVIDSON. 
D« never knew any mother except the 





big bottle that the little girl at the ranch 

house held for him whenever he was 
hungry. That was because Dan was a pony 
colt whose real mother was needed for work in 
the fields. And he knew no brothers or sisters, 
except two calves that were also motherless. 

The colt and the calves fed together from 
the bottle at first, and when they got old 
enough to feed themselves they drank their 
milk from the same pail. 

Dan and the calves, Blackie and White Face, 
used to run over the fields together in the 
summer sun and chase one another and play 
what looked like games of tag. When they were 
tired they would lie down in the shade or stand 
as close together as possible, with their noses 
resting on one another’s backs. They were as 
good friends as if they had been real children 
instead of just a colt and two calves. 

When they grew old enough to eat grass 
they had become so fond of one another that 
they refused to be separated, and nibbled the 
grass side by side all day long. 

As Dan was a colt, he knew more than the 





calves, and took care of them and seemed to 
feel responsible for their safety. In the course 
of time Blackie and White Face were turned 
out with the other calves of their own age, 
and Dan was put with the colts. 

But Dan was not happy. He watched for a 
chance to get back with. his old friends. One 
day he found the bars down, and ran out of 
the corral toward the cattle range as fast as 
his four legs could carry him. He soon found 
Blackie and rubbed his nose over her cheeks, 
and then hunted out White Face and greeted 
her in the same way. Then he began to feed 
on the grass. The same thing happened two or 
three times before the little girl who had fed 
him heard of it. Then she said to her father: 

‘*T think he is homesick for White Face and 
Blackie. Please let him stay with them!’’ 

‘* All right,’’ he replied. ‘‘We’ll try it.’’ 

So Dan was allowed to stay with the calves. 
As they grew up together he came little by 
little to like all of the cows nearly as much as 
he liked his two special friends. When it was 
time to drink he led them all to the pond, and 
if they did not go fast enough to suit him he 
would trot round to the rear and nip the flanks 
of the stragglers, to hurry them. 

But those who watched him carefully could 


‘see that he never nipped White Face or Blackie. 


He liked them a little better than he liked the 
other calves, and he still liked the little girl 
who fed him when he was little. Whenever 
he heard her calling, ‘‘Come, Dannie, Dannie, 
Dannie, come to me!’’ he would trot up to 
her and put his soft nose into her hand and 
let her pet him. Y 

The little girl says that when she grows big 
enough she is going to have him to ride. 
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Sunkist" 


Lemon 
Does This— 





Polishing Glassware. To clean glass toa sparkle, 
wash in cold water to which Sunkist Lemon 
juice has been added. Do not use hot water 
or soap. 


—and This 





Taking Out Stains. Moisten stained goods 
with cold water. Lay in the sun, squeeze on 
few drops of Sunkist Lemon juice. Let it dry 
and repeat till stain is gone. For iron rust 


and ink stains or mildew add pinch of salt. 
Only for white goods. 


—and This 








Cl Kitch Save Sunkist Lemon 
rinds rin which juice has been squeezed 
and use to remove grease from pots, pans, 
dishes and sinks. Rub your hands with pulp 
side of rind after washing dishes. This 
whitens and softens the skin. 


—and many other things 


Sunkist 


California’s Selected Lemons 


Practically Seedless 





These are the world’s best lemons, 
chosen for quality and color. Picked 
by gloved hands, scrubbed with brushes, 
and shipped to your dealer in sanitary 
tissue wrappers. 

Don't order merely “lemons” which 
cost the same when you can get juicy, 
tart, clean “Sunkist.” 


All first-class dealers sell them. 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Co-operative—Non-profit 
Dept. B-56, Los Angeles, California 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








APOPLEXY. 


HEN a blood vessel gives way and per- 
mits the blood to flow into the brain, an 
apoplectic or paralytic stroke occurs. 
That may happen to a person appar- 
ently in good health, although often the 
sufferer has previously complained of 

headaches or dizziness, or has seemed drowsy, or 
has shown signs of unwonted irritability. The 
attack itself is generally abrupt; the sufferer, en- 
gaged in his usual tasks or amusements, suddenly 
complains of a pain in the head or a feeling of 
ilness; almost immediately he becomes uncon- 
scious. Some cases are more gradual in their 
onset, and may not even cause unconsciousness at 
all; in these cases the paralysis, some degree of 
which always accompanies these attacks, appears 
while the patient is perfectly aware of what is 
happening. In still other cases the attack begins 
with mental confusion, which passes gradually 
into.unconsciousness and finally into deep coma, 

The type of seizure depends on the spot in the 
brain where the ruptured vessel is, the size of the 
hemorrhage, and the slowness or rapidity with 
which the blood flows. A severe “stroke” is usu- 
ally fatal, but many people have slight ones, from 
which they recover to lead useful and happy lives 
for anumber of years. The most striking symptom 
in such cases is the paralysis that the attack leaves 
behind it. It is generally of the hemiplegic type; 
that is to say, it affects only one side of the body, 
and sometimes, in very slight cases, only one 
limb or set of muscles. Speech is often affected, 
so that the sufferer answers questions slowly 
and with effort, and cannot always find the right 
word. 

The diagnosis of apoplexy is not always easy, 
and when a person—especially one past youth—is 
found unconscious or in a partial stupor, a physi- 
cian should be called at once, since he alone is 
competent to say what is causing the attack. It 
may be a simple fainting fit; it may be due to some 
form of kidney trouble, or the sufferer may have 
fallen and injured his skull. Whatever may be the 
underlying cause of the condition—apoplexy or 
something else—the patient must be kept perfectly 
quiet. While you await the arrival of the physi- 
cian it is well to remove quietly a tight collar or 
any other constricting garment. Later treatment 
we shall consider in another article. 
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WARNING AND EXAMPLE. 


O, her purse isn’t in it, nor her tickets,” 
said Isabel. ‘“There’s a time-table, 
—she’ll need it, too,—and three hand- 
kerchiefs, and an odd glove, and some 
throat tablets, and a loose dollar bill, 
and a nibbled cracker. That seems 

to be all.” She laid Amy’s forgotten hand bag on 

the table with a sigh of relief. 

“Amy is the most upsetting person,” remarked 
Celia plaintively. “I don’t know which I mind 
most—the anxiety or the confusion. She has such 
a cyclonic way with things! It seems as if they 
were just whirled up and dropped anywhere. I’ve 
ho sooner got a safety pin fished out of my ink and 
a veil out of the wastebasket than I find sachet 
powder spilled among my note paper. You know 
how I hate scented paper, and now my desk will 
reek of violets for months. How Amy can be 
willing to leave such a trail of muss and mussi- 
ness, I don’t see!” 

“T know,” agreed Isabel. “It seems—well, un- 
derbred, if we didn’t know Amy. I should die of 
shame if I thought people had to houseclean after 
me! I’m not as orderly and careful as I ought to 
be myself, I know; but if I was in need of an 
Awful Warning—well, I’ve had it.” 

“Exactly!” cried Betty with a laugh. ‘You've 
hit it, Bell. I’ve sometimes wondered in despair 
‘Why is Amy?’ but now 1 understand. She’s an 
Awful Warning!” 

“Its a pity,” said mother quietly. “ Awful 
Warnings have their uses, I suppose; but their 
drawback is they’re so likely te obscure an Admi- 
rable Example.” 

“That’s hardly so with Amy, though, I fancy,” 
commented Celia. “Amy’s a duck—but an Exam- 
ple! I can’t imagine it. You weren’t thinking of 
Amy when you said that, were you, motherkin?” 

“Why not? She proves my case. Her faults, 
which are real gh and tr gh, 
haven’t kept you from loving her —’ 

“I should say not!” interjected Bette 

“But they’ve kept you from admiring her; and 
yet Amy is an ‘Admirable Example’ in some none- 
too-common ways. We all have our faults; but 
few of us, when we admit them, are as honest and 
sorry and eager to take trouble when we make 
trouble, and as sweetly and geriuinely humble 
as Amyis. She never resents it that she’s laughed 
at and scolded and not taken seriously even 
among her friends, nor trusted with responsibil- 
ities she could discharge better than some of 
them; she accepts it as all her own fault, and she 
never for a moment lets herself grow sulky or 
sore or disheartened. She’ll cure herself of her 
carelessness some day, although it’s an inborn 
trait she may always have to be on guard against; 
perhaps the cure will never exclude relapses. But 
Amy has solid qualities and dormant-abilities that 




















will make themselves respected in time; mean- 
while the spirit in which she takes being under- 
estimated and lightly valued isn’t any the less fine 
because there’s nobody to blame but herself. I’m 
not sure it isn’t finer! There’s a certain moral 
support in blaming the people who misjudge us for 
the misjudgment; but Amy shoulders it all herself, 
and doesn’t try to salve her pride. She never 
shirks the facts.” 

“Mother to the rescue!” cried Isabel. “I’m glad 
that Amy has a champion.” 

“I certainly never before thought of Amy in the 
light of an ‘Example,’” said Celia, “and it isn’t 
easy now; but she’s a darling, and there’s no one 
quite like her.” 

“And if once in a while we think it’s just as well 
there isn’t,” added Betty, drolly, as she finished 
doing up and directing the forgotten bag, ‘‘why, 
that’s only our nerves talking.” 


*® © 


OUR KIND GOVERNMENT. 


WO years ago a Russian widow bade good- 

by to her six-year-old son and came to Amer- 

ica to earn money to educate him. The boy’s 
relatives promised to care for him until the mother 
earned enough to bring him to this country. 

But the war came; it swept away all their prop- 
erty, and drove them, fugitives, to Moscow, whence 
they wrote to the anxious mother to come and get 
her boy, whom they put in an orphan asylum. She 
did not have the money; she did not know how to 
go alone in war time. 

Then the man and wife in whose family the 
woman worked considered how to get the boy. 
They told the facts to our State Department at 
Washington. The American consul at Moscow 
was instructed to try to find the boy and send him 
to America. 

Our consu! found the lad, his wife kindly clothed 
the little fellow, and with a good deal of difficulty 
they got a passport from the Russian government. 
Fortunately, a Red Cross nurse was returning to 
America just as the passport was received; she 
kindly took the boy in charge. 

But he fell sick with measles, and she had to 
leave him at Christiania, Norway. There the 
American consul took him in charge; his clerk 
repeatedly visited the boy in the hospital, and 
wrote the kindest possible letter to his mother. 
When the boy was able to travel the consul put 
him on a steamer bound to New York, and ar- 
ranged that he should have the personal care of 
a steward during the voyage. 

Meanwhile the proper affidavits were put into 
the hands of the Commissioner of Immigration at 
Ellis Island. An agent of the steamship line took 
the boy to the Boston train and shipped him, prop- 
erly labeled, to the home of his mother. 

A telegram told the mother when ~ ~_ her 
son at the station, and the duct 
gers, with moist eyes, witnessed the nae reunion 
of mother and son. 

What other government than ours would do so 
much for a poor little foreign boy in a country at 
war? 
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THE FIGHTING TURK. 


HEN the Red Cross dressing stations at 
V V Suvla Bay were shelled by the Turks, writes 

Mr. Norman Wilkinson in his account of 
the Gallipoli campaign, it was owing to British 
carelessness in landing stores and ammunition 
near the stations. 

It was not a deliberate act, for no nation could 
possibly have conducted warfare in a more above- 
board manner than-the Turks. The fact was a 
surprise to me, although naval officers generally 
have long regarded the Turk as the gentleman of 
the eastern Mediterranean. That is further borne 
out by the Turk’s refusal to use poisonous gas 
when attacking. 

On the afternoon of the landing the Turks sent 
in to say that they would respect the Red Cross 
stations if no stores were landed in the vicinity. 
At a later date the Turkish headquarters sent a 
helio message to the effect that they had seen tows 
vf boats communicating between warships and the 
dressing stations. That they naturally resented, 
and said that if it did not cease they should feel 
compelled to open fire. 

In another case a surgeon told me that the 
enemy had actually sent to apologize to him for 
the accidental shooting of one of liis stretcher 
bearers. All this is only what one would expect 
from a chivalrous enemy, but the action of the 
Turk shows that this mueh-maligned race retains 
a sense of honor that is more sensitive than that 
of some who regard themselves as superior. 


® 
AN UNINTENTIONAL PALINDROME. 


4th, writes a subscriber, reminds me of a 
quite unpremeditated one that I once saw. 

I was waiting in a buggy in front of a bakery 
in Yreka, California, and my attention was at- 
tracted to the odd fact that, with the exception of 
one letter—B—the glass of the two doors bore the 
same inscription. That stray letter puzzled me. 
“YREKA” with a final “B” was quite inexplicable. 

In the same white letters on the windows ap- 
peared “Yreka Bakery.” As I looked from one 
group to another it suddenly dawned upon me that 
the extra letter was on the open door. I was 
reading that one backward! 


* @ 


SURE TO COME BACK. 


CUSTOMER walked into a boot shop and 
asked for a pair of boots. The clerk showed 
him a satisfactory pair, but the customer 

said that he had not enough money with him, and 
asked if he could let three shillings go: over until 
the next day. 

The clerk consented, for which, 
stranger had left the shop, the proprietor severely 
reprimanded him. “You'll never see the man 
again,” he said in conclusion. 

“Never fear,” replied the clerk. “I wrapped up 
ee for the left foot, so he’s sure to come 

ack.’ 


Ti: “New Palindrome” in the issue of May 
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THE PITY OF IT. 


E learn from an exchange that an English- 
man and a Scotsman who traveled to Egypt 


together paid a visit to the Pyramids. 
The Englishman was lost in admiration, and 
asked his companion for his opinion. 
The Scotsman shook his head sorrowfully. 
“Ach, mon,” he said, with a sigh, “what a lot o’ 
masonwork no to be bringin’ in ony rent!’”* 
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N New York’s Fort 
O George Hill; on 

. Denver’s Lookout 
Mountain; on Philadel- 
phia’s Tam-o’-Shanter ; 
on Seattle’s Coon Hollow 
Hill; in Florida’s “ ball- 
bearing” sand; in Louisi- 
ana’s mud and Kansas’ 
“gumbo”; on California’s 
stiffest climbs — side by 
side with cars of every type 
—the Hupmobile is prov- 
ing itself the superior of 
most, and the equal of 
any, in power-perform- 
ance and high-gear work. 


It is doing so in actual 
demonstration demanded 
by those who invest their 
good money in motor 
cars. 


In the cities it crawls 
smoothly along, on high 
gear, in traffic—without 
bucking or jerking. It 
picks up in a twinkling— 
from a stand to 25 miles 
an hour in ten seconds. 


It is showing that the 
boasted good points of 
multi-cylinder perform- 
ance are simply the good 
points of Hupmobile per- 

formance. . 


And all at reasonable cost 
of maintenance. Its four- 
cylinder simplicity re- 
quires neither skilled care 
nor constant attention. 


Are you puzzled by cyl- 
inder-claims? Settle the 
question by challenging 
the Hupmobile dealer to 
the hardest test in your 
neighborhood. 


See for yourself how the 


‘Hupmobile does the ex- 


traordinary with a mat- 
ter-of-fact, work-a-day 
ease you have never be- 
lieved possible in any 
type of motor car. 


With each new Hupmobile the 
buyer receives, free, a book of 
coupons. These entitle him to 
eight monthly inspections and 
adjustments of his car, and are 
accepted as cash in payment, at 
the Hupmobile service station in 
his home town, or at any. 

one of more than 5000 author- 
ized service stations throughout 
this country and Canada. 





Five-pass. Touring Car $1185 
Two-pass. Roadster $1185 
Seven-pass. Touring Car $1340 
Prices F. 0. B. Detroit 





Courtesy First—Safety 
for Others in Motoring 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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f [NATURE @ SCIENCE 


NEW SET OF LEGS.—The reptile house of 

the New York Zo@élogical Park contains a very 
interesting specimen of the Austrian newt that is 
rapidly growing a new set of legs on its left side. 
The salamander-like creature was attacked by a 
larger specimen, which bit off both legs close to its 
body. It is well known that the tailed amphibians 
have the remarkable power of completely repro- 
ducing lost members, but it is rare to observe such 
a striking example as the present one. From the 
rapidly closing wounds on the newt’s body sprouted 
miniature appendages of perfect form except that 
the digits were short. They were miniature legs 
that in the early stage of their growth might have 
belonged to a creature of one sixth the size. When 
the legs were one half as large as the normal ones 
on the opposite side, all the connections of muscle 
and tendon had been made, for the newt walked, 
although of course in a lopsided way. The legs 
will reach full size in about three months. 


ERSISTENT BEAVERS.—Captivity has little 

effect on the industry of the beavers in the New 
York Zoélogical Park, whose misdirected efforts 
make considerable trouble for the keepers. The 
inclosure contains a small pond with a dam at one 
end, where the animals are constantly at work. 
There is a pipe near the top of the dam to carry 
off the surplus water and to keep the pond from 
overflowing. Thebeavers do all they can to inter- 
fere with that function by persistently stuffing the 








pipe full of twigs, leaves and mud. Asit takes sev- 
eral days for them to block the pipe, it is cleaned 
at intervals of a week or so. The night after the 
drain has been reopened is always a busy one for 
the beavers. In their first rush to combat the 
change and stop what they evidently regard as a 
wicked waste of water, they use every kind of 
débris available, including even corn husks. The 
accompanying illustration from the Zodlogical 
Society Bulletin will-give some idea of the amount 
of matter that they can get together. 


OOD FLOUR.—The Forest Service estimates 

that American lumber mills produce no less 
than thirty-six million cords of waste every year. 
About one half of it goes into the furnaces as fuel; 
the rest is burned as refuse. A comparatively 
small quantity, twenty thousand tons or more, is 
ground into wood flour, just as grain was ground 
in old-time mills. The product is divided between 
two widely different industries, the manufacture 
of dynamite and the manufacture of inlaid lino- 
leum. Both require a white or very light-colored 
flour, which is obtained mainly from spruce, fir, 
white pine and poplar. The flour used in making 
dynamite must be very absorptive, so that there 
will be no leakage of nitrogiycerin from the fin- 
ished product; it must also be white, since light- 
ness of color in dynamite is regarded as a sign of 
freshness. In making linoleum, either wood or 
cork flour is used. The flour is mixed with a 
cementing material, and is then spread out on 
burlap and rolled or pressed to a uniform thick- 
ness. The cement is the expensive constituent. 
Cork linoleum is the cheaper because it takes less 
cement. For inlaid or straight-line linoleum, wood 
flour is used exclusively. Cork linoleum is always 
dark and slightly more elastic than that produced 
from wood flour. The wearing qualities are about 
the same. There are wood-flour mills scattered 
over the country from Maine to California wher- 
ever the necessary combination of wood and water 
power exists. Domestic wood flour competes with 
the Norwegian product, which before the Euro- 
pean war, cost in Atlantic ports from twelve 
dollars and a half to fifteen dollars a ton. 


B* RAIL TO TABRIZ.— The present spring 
saw an event of unusual importance in the 
history of Persia: the opening of its first railway, 
the first step in the modernization of that ancient 
country. The new line runs from Julfa on the 
Aras River, whieh separates Transcaucasian 
Russia from Persia, a hundred miles through 
northern Persia to Tabriz, the chief commercial 
city of the empire, and the leading carpet market 
of the world. There 
is a branch line from 
Sofian, twenty - five 
miles from Tabriz, to 
Lake Urmia, a great 
body of intensely salt 
water one hundred 
miles long, in the 
heart of one of the 
richest districts of 
Persia—a region that 
produces quantities 
of raisins, wine and 
wool. The railway 
has already conveyed 
to the lake big motor 
boats that may even- 
tually replace the old 
. familiar sailing ves- 
sels. The new railway 
will bring about many 
changes in that part of Persia and the neighboring 
east. It will probably divert to the railway route, 
by way of Tiflis and other cities of the Caucasus, 
a considerable amount of traffic from the caravan 
route to Trebizond in Turkey. Before the war 
most of the trade of northwestern Persia went 
through the port of Trebizond and the Persian and 
Russian ports on the Caspian Sea. The gauge of 
the railway is the same as that of the Russian 
roads, so that it is now.possible to run trains from 
any part of Russia to Tabriz. Eventually the road 
may be extended to Teheran and thence south- 
ward to Ispahan in central Persia, and into Balu- 
chistan, where it may connect at Nushki with the 
railways of British India. 
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VICTIMS OF THE TURK. . 


N one camp on the outskirts of Saloniki, says 
I a correspondent of the London Times, were 

collected six thousand Greek refugees who 
had been deported by the Turks from Thrace and 
Asia Minor. As soon as the last Balkan war was 
over, these deportations began, and they have 
continued ever since. 

The occupants of a village or a district are noti- 
fied that they must leave in twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours. Perhaps an opportunity is given 
them to sell their cattle or other property at a 
public fair on the next day, but that is a farcical 
privilege, for there is no one at the fair to buy 
except the condemned villagers themselves, the 
guard of Turkish soldiers, and a few Mohammedan 
residents of. the neighborhood. These men can 
buy the cattle:for a,few cents.a. head, or by simply 
refusing to buy them they:can get them for noth- 
ing when their‘owners leave them behind. | 

At an appoitited ‘hour the whole ‘population is: | 
assembled anili marched under armed guard. to 
the sea. There a ship takes the refugees, who)) 
have to pay their own fare, to:the nearest Greek: |’ 
port. Sometimes:the march tothe sea hasnot been |’ 
accompanied: by: amy. special hardships: Some- 
times it has ‘heen: made the occasion for every }, 
kind of outrage: and! pillage and violence. Imall, | 
250,000 Greeksihave‘been swept.out of Thrace and’ 
Macedonia. 

The Greek government has made every effort to 
take care of them: and to move them out into vil- 
lages and rurali districts as fast as possible; but, 
even so, there: are now some thirty thousand in 
concentration: camps or billeted in ‘houses near 
Saloniki alone. “ 

The camp Iisaw, on the outskirts. of Saloniki, is 
composed of brick ‘buildings erected for the pur- 
pose. Each building, one hundred feet long, is): 
theoretically divided, without interior dividing 
walls, into four “rooms.” ‘Each room contains 
four families, and each building holds, on the 
average, one‘hundred persons. 

It was shortly after noon, on a dayof broiling 
heat, when I was there, yet the interiors:of the 
houses were singularly cool. Owing to the lavish 
use of chloride:of lime, they are almost.absolutely 
free from flies, which: are so great acurse in nearly 
all Eastern countries: ‘ 

The undivided quarter of one end’ of ‘the floor |' 
space of a brick shed with an earthen floor hardly 
makes a home to'take much pride in. Many of the 
families have:occupied the same square of ground}: 
for months, and in a number of cases one saw | 
pathetic attempts at:decoration and at making the: 
places homelike. ¥ 

The refugees are as a rule as nearly entirely 
destitute as ittis:possible for people to be, although), 
the value of the property left behind by the 120,000)); 
now in Macedonia alone was about $60,000,000. |, 
The Greek government gives them all impartially ;); 
a subsidy of about four cents a day per head, on:| 
which they manage'to live and keep fairly robust. |} 
The total cost to the government for all Greece:|! 
cannot be less:than $500,000 a month. if 

The ‘health: in the Saloniki camps: is. generally |} 
good, except.for the prevalence of malaria. The'|} 
refugees come mostly from :dry inland regions: of 
Thrace and Asia.Minor. The:environsof Saloniki, 
with their wide marshes, are notoriously, malarial, 




















There are no game laws—and no 
accidents—for those who hunt with 
a KODAK. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
RocuEsTeER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





and these peasant folk seem. to have little resist- |! 





ance to malarial fever. It is not, or is:weryrarely, 
fatal; but it is dreadfully prevalent among them, 
and neither in Greece ner in Italy has quinine of 
late been obtainable. 
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WHEN THE APRIL FISH WENT 
FISHING. 


NE day in early spring two young men were 
sauntering along a path through the woods 
just outside a New England college town. 

When they reached a little spring they stopped 
fora drink. They were about to proceed on their 
way when their eyes caught the glint of a small 
metal box lying close up under a jagged stone in 
the pool just below the spring. 

**What do you suppose that is, Billy?” 

“Don’t know, Henry. I’m going to fish it up 
and find out.” 

The water in the pool was two or'three feet 
deep; the stone proved to be heavier than. it ap- 
peared to be, and it rested on one end of the metal 
box, which was partly sunken in the gravel of the 
pool. There was much puffing and splashing and 
damage to clothing before the box was landed. 

Opening it, the two found within a flat piece of 
wood, at which they gazed in solemn silence. 

“If my reckoning is right,” remarked one of 
them at last, “this is the thirty-second day of 
March.” 

“This is undoubtedly the day after the last day 
of March, Billy,” responded the other gravely. 

The wood within the metal box was thus in- 
scribed: 

“Have the kindness to replace me, without need- 
less delay, in the nice, shiny metal box, and then 
carefully wedge us back under the big rock, so 
that we can catch the eye of the next fool fresh- 
man that happens along.” 

Then ensued more puffing, more splashing and 
further damage to clothing, until everything was 
in place again. 
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THE WISDOM OF MOSES. 


HE sanitary laws of Moses were not only on 

a line with modern rules of hygiene, but, in 

some cases, in advance of them, according to 
@ contemporary. The Jew, a thousand or two 
years before Christ, settling in a semitropical 
country, was forbidden to eat pork or shellfish, 
and milk was described as a source of contagion. 
The Talmud prescribes a method of slaughtering 
animals that to-day is acknowledged by our mar- 
ket men to be the most sanitary. 

Nearly four thousand years before Koch gave 
to the world his researches in bacteriology, the 
Mosaic law pointed out the danger to man from 
tuberculosis in cattle, but did not forbid infected 
poultry as food. It was only a few years ago that 
German specialists discovered that fowl tubercu- 
losis was harmless to man. 

The Mosaic law also enforced the isolation of 
patients with contagious diseases and the burial 
of the dead outside all cities. These hints the 
Gentile world did not fully accept until a century 
or two ago. 

Moses not only prescribed fasting at certain 
periods of the year, but commanded whole families 
to go into camps in the summer, where, for a time, 
they could live close to nature. Many of the laws 
of Moses were nothing else than hygienic prescrip- 
tions for the health of both mind and body. 





You may try the NEW 


COMPANION Three 
Months before you decide 





The Three Months’ 
FREE Trial Offer 


Every machine is sold subject to 
purchaser’s approval after three 
months’ trial. If, for any reason, 
you do not wish to keep the ma- 
chine, we will take it back at our 
expense and refund your entire 
remittance. No charge will be 
made for use during the trial. 


Many New 
Improvements 


ONLY MACHINE IN THE WORLD witH !® addition to the wonderful New 
THE WONDERFUL NEW auUTomaTic “#/omatic Plate-Tension Release, 
been recently adopted : 


New Shuttle Ejector, which lifts up one end of the shuttle, and per- 
mits of easy removal from the shuttle basket. 


Steel Pitman, with Ball-Bearing and Ball and Socket connections. In- 
creases strength and easy running. 


Spring Head-Latch, which holds the head firmly in position, and 
renders easy access to under movement for oiling. New Recessed Drawer 
Pulls; no protruding knobs to catch and tear. 


FREE DELIVERY We pay all freight charges to any 

railway station in the United States.. 
This Free Delivery Offer has saved our purchasers many thousands of 
dollars. We also warrant each Machine for twenty-five years. 








: As originators of the one-profit, Factory-to- 
Our Low Prices Home System over thirty years ago, we can 


save you a large amount through the purchase of a New Companion Sewing 
Machine. How all this is accomplished can best be told in our latest 
Illustrated Booklet, which is sent free to any inquirer. 





= get this information, write to the Sewing Machine Department, 
How to Find Out try Mason Company, Boston, Mass., stating that you will be 
interested to receive eum pantlauiaes concerning the New Companion Sewing Machine. 
If a New Companion has not been sent into your town, ask for our Special Introductory Offer. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 
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Good for Nothing; 


Except to Eat 


Sold only in Packapes Like 
above-— 
Never in Bulk 


Copyright 1916 by Cream of Wheat Co. 




















